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THE LONDON SEASON. 

"Every creatnre of God is good, and notMng to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving: for it is 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer." — 1 Tim. iv. 4, 6. 

The subject which I am to introduce to you to- 
day is the '' London season/^ a phrase seldom 
heard in connexion with religion. The sound 
awakens many other associations; it raises 
before the mind images of levees and drawing- 
rooms, baUsand parties, sight-seeing and matri- 
monial engagements^ the lion and the fashions 
of the season. The tradesman thinks of its 
profits, older persons groan under its expenses, 
and the young look forward to its pleasures. 

Why should the topic be selected for treat- 
ment in church ? It is because there is a right 
and a wrong connected with every matter, and 
everything which interests men should be 
brought to be weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary, and have the mind of God inquired 
with regard to it. 

Now, though the first notion of the '^ London 
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season'^ may suggest worldly associations, I 
am ready to admit the necessity and propriety 
of the arrangement. 

There is an obvious advantage in persons 
agreeing to resort to London at the same time 
of the year. In fact, the matter is not the 
result of any compact, but is an arrangement 
that is made for us by nature, or^ as it is more 
right to say, by Providence. 

It is natural and proper that the Sovereign 
of the country should hold courts in the metro- 
polis, and that dutiful subjects, of a certain 
position, should resort to them. Not to do so 
would be an act of disrespect. This lies, I 
suppose, at the bottom of the institution which 
we call the ^^ London season;'^ this is its ori- 
ginating cause, as much as the virtue of certain 
baths occasions the seasons of various watering- 
places. The Head of the State must appear in 
public and be waited on. The noble, and rich, 
and distinguished of our own land, and the re- 
presentatives of foreign powers, gather round 
the Sovereign at the capital. Because they are 
there, Art takes occasion to open before them 
her treasures, in hopes of gratifying them and 
winning their patronage. Painters combine 
to exhibit their new productions; musicians 
arrange their best concerts. Flower-shows in- 
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Tite men, exhibitions of various sorts cater for 
every taste. Foreigners, who can aflPord it, 
naturally choose it a^ the time for seeing Lon- 
don. One cannot prevent this, if one would, 
and there is no need to try to do so. In itself 
the arrangement is sensible and convenient. 

Great national gatherings were encouraged by 
Xjrod among the* Jews ; they prevailed among the 
Greeks ; they have been usual, I suppose, in most 
nations. By combination men accomplish great 
results ; by inspecting each other^s works, artists 
are stimulated. Country folks may be improved 
by visiting the metropolis. In earlier times it 
was still more desirable than it is now in our 
<}ountry, that the dwellers in solitary distant 
•districts should rub off their angularities and 
te polished by mixing with the society of the 
capital. Conceit is diminished by men finding 
that, though reckoned great in their own narrow 
sphere, they are eclipsed by many on a larger 
stage. Their ideas are enlarged; they may 
gather food for thought, to be digested at 
home. What more natural than that they 
should see the new treasures of art acquired 
by the nation for its museums and picture- 
galleries; that they should attend debates in 
Parliament ; that they should get some ac- 
quaintance with the great men of the day by 

B 2 
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at least beholding their persons ; and by attend- 
ing the meetings of learned societies, share to 
some extent in the progress of thought and the 
harvest gathered by scientific discoverers, ad- 
venturous travellers, and intrepid explorers ? 

It is thus that patriotism is fed, and English- 
men are qualified to do their part in carrying on 
that local self-government which obtains in our 
country, where there is so little compulsory 
centralization. 

So far as this, all seems natural, blameless, 
nay, commendable. We are speaking of the use 
and abuse of the world. This is the use of the 
'^ London season .'' But alas ! the abuse of the 
'' London season ^^ is also conspicuous. How many 
have reason, at the end of the season, to look 
back on a dizzying sound of excitement ? There 
has been no time to think, they have hurried 
from one pleasure to another till pleasures have 
palled on them, and they have lost the power of 
enjoying any. They have sported as butterflies 
for a short day. They have made no valuable 
acquaintances, but encouraged each other in 
dissipation and frivolity. Private prayer has 
been neglected or curtailed. On Sundays they 
have been tired and jaded, perhaps have felt 
the want of a new stimulus, and rushed about 
after new doctrines and extravagant practices. 
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How many must lay to the account of the 
" London season ^^ health impaired^ the seeds of 
disease introduced, while night was turned into 
day, and the bodily frame was taxed for unnatural 
efforts ? How many, instead of going back to 
the country invigorated for duty, return ex- 
hausted, dissatisfied, used up; and the chief 
result of their visit to London is that they have 
lost a taste for cheap innocent pleasures, have 
acquired a disrelish for quiet home life, and 
want again to flutter like moths round the 
flame which attracts and will consume them. 

How many, instead of improving in culture 
and intelligence by the opportunities of the 
season, have looked at it chiefly as an opening 
for contracting matrimony. This has been the 
vision ever before their eyes. Everything has 
been measured by its bearing on this main 
point. Extravagant outlay, display, exhaust- 
ing hours, unceasing engagements, perhaps 
even attempts to succeed by deceptive preten- 
sions, have all been prompted by this object. 
Now, though a man may pray for a good wife, 
and a woman for a virtuous husband, it is unde- 
sirable, especially for women, to make the 
securing a consort an engrossing object. Those 
who so make it are likely to contract marriages 
for motives not the highest. There is a danger 
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lest their views become commercial and worldly ;: 
lest the affections be sacrificed; lest, instead of 
regarding worth, virtue and Christian character^ 
position, means, rank, and distinction be chiefly 
considered, and the ^^ London season ^^ have to 
bear the blame of an ill-assorted union, produc- 
tive of jars, frets, dissociation of interests, the 
clashing of the wills of those who have little in 
common, but hastily made a great mistake, 
entering, without religion, on an union which 
only God^s blessing can make a happy one. 

But it is not only the principal personages, 
and people in conspicuous situations, who have 
reason to be dissatisfied with the results of 
many a ^^ London season ; ^^ how many servants 
are demoralized owing to the late hours their 
employers keep ! The men exposed to weather 
resort to stimulants; the maids, sitting up for 
their mistresses, know not how to employ the 
long hours and fall into many dangers by 
novel reading and idle conversation. These are 
dangers which nothing but vigilance, self-denial 
and kindness, on the part of employers, can 
avert ; and too many employers, in the rush and 
excitement of the ^^ London season,^' are think- 
ing only of themselves. 

Nor are servants in great families the only 
victims of the ^^ London season;^' many a poor 
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humble maid of all work in a lodging finds the 
pressure of the time, many a needlewoman is 
overworked. Such things are indeed happening 
in London all the year round, and even if all rich 
people were staid and moderate, these things 
would still go on to some degree ; but I mention 
such facts to remind you that the splendour and 
glitter of fashion are not the only characteristics 
of the season, and that, for those who look 
beneath the surface, there are always subjects 
to suggest reflection, and problems which good 
and kind people should try to solve. 

It is well in all matters to have a high ideal. 
Consider, then, what a very perfect character, 
a wise and good person, would make of the 
opportunities presented by the "London sea- 
son.^' 

As this sermon comes first of the series, before 
the " London season '^ is well begun, God grant 
that it may be useful to some who have not yet 
got into bad habits, whose future is yet undecided, 
whose tablets are yet unmarked ^ith blots. It 
is easier for a young person to keep good habits 
than to recover them. The '^London season^' 
begins after Easter ; persons ought to enter upon 
it with the good resolutions which Easter is cal- 
culated to generate, with the principles which 
Lent ought to have established. A good test as 
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to how far persons have profited by Passion-tide 
will be found in their keeping themselves " un- 
spotted by the world/^ It is of no use to feel 
tender emotions in Holy Week, and jubilant 
aspirations at Easter, if, in a week or two, all 
seriousness is to vanish. 

Suppose,, then, a good person placed exactly 
in your circumstances, and imagine how he 
will act. First, then, he will be determined, 
with God^s help, not to lose his head, not to 
be sucked into the vortex of fashion, and 
whirled round, as a straw, without will of 
his own; he is resolute, stablished, steadfast, 
so as to resist influence, and do what he thinks 
right, not merely what others do. Such a 
person will have made up his mind that he is 
not to go all lengths ; he must have quiet, must 
sometimes refuse, say ^^ no,^^ dare to be singular. 
Having first contemplated the danger, sought 
strength from God, laid down some rules for 
himself, he will then go forth cheerfully; for 
his object will be not so much to enjoy pleasure, 
as to do his duty, to be of some little use in 
the world, to make others happy, while, at the 
same time, he thankfully accepts the pleasures 
which his heavenly Father provides for him. 
" For every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
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giving : for it is sanctified bj the word of God 
and prayer/^ 

The Apostle is here speaking of food, but the 
principle applies to all that God gives us. 

Christ pleased not Himself: and we should 
follow His example. The man who makes 
pleasure his end, kills at last the faculty of 
enjoyment ; while he who, like his Master, lives 
for some object better than to pleasis his poor 
single separate self, finds what he did not seek, 
genuine pleasure, pure enjoyment, along with 
the favour of God, the approval of his own con- 
science, and the love of good men. God deliver 
us all from living to please ourselves ! One 
who is cured of this vice of self-pleasing will 
go into society with the desire to sanctify every- 
thing he comes across. We can propose no 
lower standard. They that thus seek to do all 
to the glory of God, will be no losers by con- 
necting all they do with Him. He is the true 
centre, without which nothing can be rightly 
understood. All is unexplained, unsolved, till 
referred to Him. 

To take the case of a woman. If this ideal, 
thoughtful Christian is young and inexpe- 
rienced, just launched in society, she will be not 
self-willed, presuming, controverting, but very 
dutiful to parents, will meekly peld to their 
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wishes, go where she is taken, trusting to be 
preserved from harm. All that she can do at 
present is to clea-^ to her habits of personal 
piety ; when consulted as to her wishes, to be 
always on the side of moderation, and to wish 
to lap restrainedly of the stream of pleasure, 
instead of voraciously, like an animal, bowing 
down to drink. • 

But, as years go on, persons may do more 
than this, both for themselves and for younger 
persons whom they may influence. First, for 
themselves, they will say, " It is allowable, it is 
wise, to get some intellectual pleasure and profit 
out of the opportunities which the metropolis 
presents. It is well to keep one's self on a level 
with the movement of the times in which one 
lives, well to see the pictures of the day, read 
the chief books of the day, hear and see the 
great men of the day. This promotes one's 
education and culture, and has a liberalizing 
effect.'' There is, indeed, a wrongly liberalizing 
effect which London exercises very markedly ; 
but there is also a degree of culture to be de- 
rived from great cities implied by the deriva- 
tion of the word "civilization," and this the 
Christian will not disdain to profit by. In 
order to be useful, he feels he must not be left 
behind. He does not wish to become narrow or 
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intolerant. He does not wish to ignore any- 
thing that is lovely and of good report, or to cut 
himself off from the progress of the nation, and 
the truths and discoveries which Providence 
bestows as the endowment of our generation. 
So the wise ^Christian has his eyes and ears 
open, and is glad to learn. There is not an 
event in which God has not a message, not an 
art exhibition but may be enjoyed in a grateful 
spirit, not a great writer but may be brought 
to the test of the rule of faith. 

A Christian will also find that the " London 
season ^^ has not been left exclusively to fashion, 
and art, and science, and politics, that their 
votaries may have undisputed sway, and turn 
the time only to their account; but distinctly 
religious and philanthropic objects are now 
brought on the scene, and public attention 
solicited for them. The May Meetings of the 
so-called religious world are a feature of London 
life. These meetings are no longer confined to 
one section of the religious world. The old 
Church Societies, the most venerable and least 
sensational, see the propriety of inviting public 
attention at this time to their work. Mis- 
sionary Meetings, and meetings of Church 
Societies, are indeed often voted dull, but this 
arises perhaps as much from want of know- 
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ledge and interest in the hearers, as from defects 
in the speakers. But, if you say that you have no 
taste for hearing speeches, are tired of talk, and 
would rather be doing something yourself than 
listening to accounts of what others are doing ; 
we may remind you that there have been 
several attempts made of late years to utilize 
the " London season ^^ by inducing persons of 
leisure and wealth in the West End to exert 
themselves for the good of others in less 
favoured districts, particularly in the East and 
South of London. The present Archbishop, 
when Bishop of London, invited ladies to 
London House, with the object of getting re- 
cruits for work in hospitals, workhouses, and 
other charities in which temporary help could 
be made available. Those gatherings still con- 
tinue under the patronage of the present Bishop. 
The Society for the Relief of Distress has found 
many gentlemen from this part of London willing 
to work amidst the squalid abodes of the East. 
The Parochial Mission Women Association is 
doing a good work of this kind, providing 
sometimes superintendents, sometiiAes supple- 
mental ladies for the worst parts of London. 

But some of you will say that it is useless to 
propose work at so great a distance, and that 
you want philanthropic employment nearer your 
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own doors. There is little doubt that the 
Parochial clergy can find it for you in Sunday 
Schools, and sick cases, to say nothing of the 
hospitals and workhouses which are to be found 
in all quarters of London. 

I suppose persons who make use of their 
short residence in London to make themselves 
acquainted with its charitable institutions, not 
only do good to the few here whom they come 
in contact with, for a few weeks, but often go 
back to their country homes with enlarged 
experience. They are able to reproduce, in the 
provinces, what has been found useful here. 
There are many who should consider that, if 
^^rovidence has enabled them to visit London 
for a time, it has sent them as representatives 
of others, agents for their poorer friends who 
cannot come. What they pick up here, they 
may report to those who have not been able 
to accompany them. A gentleman, e.g. may 
deliver a lecture in his village, and tell his 
rustics what he has heard at a meeting of the 
Geographical Society, or seen at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition ; or, better still, what he has 
learnt from some Missionary or Colonial Bishop. 
Another may go home and introduce to a village 
choir a new chant, a new hymn tune, or he 
has met with a map, a lesson-book, an apparatus 
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which will be useful in his village school. Thus 
medical men from the country visit the London 
hospitals where they were educated, and doubt- 
less sometimes hear of new insfcruments, new 
medicines, new methods, new modes of alleviat- 
ing suffering. 

Would to God that the Church were so strong, 
so well worked, so influential in London, that 
country persons might find they had something 
to learn from the mode of conducting Divine 
Service, and the improved methods of teaching, 
catechizing, relieving distress, and organizing 
parochial institutions which they noticed in the 
metropolis! Often the Church is weaker in 
London than in the country, less influential, 
overshadowed here by the predominating in- 
fluence of politics, business, pleasure, and the 
power of the press. But still there is always 
something to be learnt by the inquiring mind 
and quick eye ; if they be not solely bent on find- 
ing out faults, but earnestly desire to gather in- 
struction. 

In these ways persons may turn a sojourn in 
London to account, and if the heart is right 
with God, in how many less defined ways may 
they be exerting a good influence! without 
doing anything peculiar, or being conspicuous, 
just in the quiet intercourse of society, friend 
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with friend, going to parties, meeting at eon- 
certs, earnest Christians may encourage the 
young to be serious, may speak a word in season, 
may raise the tone of a conversation by some 
gently suggested turn in it ; may improve the 
moment with the disappointed, may help those 
who are growing weary of the world to draw the 
true lesson from their increasing dissatisfaction; 
and all this without attracting attention. 

So lived Margaret Godolphin in the corrupt 
court of our Charles II. ; so have lived many 
good women in foreign courts in the worst of 
times. Thank God, there is generally salt to 
keep society from corruption. God has His wit- 
nesses where we should least expect to find them. 

In conclusion, let me suggest a few hints for 
those who wish to pass unharmed through the 
'' London season/^ and to get all the good they 
can out of their abode here. 

First of all I would entreat you to form a 
plan, and examine each Sunday how you are 
carrying out this plan, and whether it needs any 
modification. Let your plan include some strict 
regulations about private prayer; also a rule 
about reading daily a portion of Holy Scripture 
devotionally, and having some good religious 
book in reading. 

Next determine that you will do something 
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for the good of others ; will ask some clergy- 
man to find you work, or otherwise procure some 
employment, or will try to teach some servant 
in your own establishment; or at least by 
visiting, as a learner, different institutions, 
study how you can henceforth, directly or indi- 
rectly, promote their objects. Many a practical 
lesson, in ruling and preserving those who are 
still healthy or still innocent, may be learnt by 
thoughtful visits to places of cure, and consulta- 
tion with those who work in them. 

And, lastly, make a rule about Sunday. Why 
not consider yourself pre-engaged on Sunday? 
In all other matters a pre-engagement is held 
^ood; ought you not to consider that Sunday 
is not your own but the Lord's day ? Let that 
word speak to you — it is not your day, but His 
day. Say, or act as if you said, that you have 
a standing engagement on it. It is already 
devoted. Renew, then, your dedication to God 
of your Sundays. Let them be carefully hus- 
banded. They are wanted for devotion, retire- 
ment, quiet; for works of piety and charity. 
The Sunday in England is one of the two great 
pillars of religion. Be careful that you be not 
one to undermine it. 

If the Sunday is valuable anywhere, it is in 
London. If it .is valuable at all times, it is 
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doubly precious in the height of the ^^ London 
season/^ Discourage, then, calls of mere acquain- 
tances, protest against dinner parties, tenned 
quiet, but really robbing your servants of rest 
and opportunities for public worship. Take 
care not only that you yourself observe Sunday, 
but also that those under your control have 
opportunity and encouragement to do so. Is 
there not something unbecoming in giving 
holidays to your servants only on the days when 
their absence will cost you nothing; when, in 
fact, their time of pleasure will be taken from 
God^s service, not your own ? 

As for those who in their own homes are 
accustomed to lead a higher life, to.be frequently 
at church, and regular in private devotions, I 
would remind them that the Church has marked 
other days besides Sundays, which should be 
observed even during the '^London season/^ 
The leisure of a quiet free evening will help you 
to recover omitted duties, and to prepare for 
that special Presence which should be more 
awful to us, as well as more blessed, than the 
presence of an earthly Sovereign. No one ven- 
tures to be presented to an earthly monarch 
without wearing the court dress, and learning 
the court rules. These make demands on time 
and money. Will you come to our Lord's court 

c 
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to meet Him in garments soiled by daily use^ with 
no attempt to prepare yourselves for His inspec- 
tion? or will you stay away and lose His gifts 
because you grudge the cost of preparation? 
Oh, brethren, if only you would realize that each 
" London season '^ is a seed-time, the harvest of 
which must come sooner or later, you would 
indeed strive to receive with thanksgiving 
every creature of God, and to sanctify it by the 
word of God and prayer. 










LUXUKY. 

" Loyers of their own selves." — 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

Several things combine to make the subject 
which I have imdertaken to treat in the present 
course of sermons one of unusual difficulty. 

In the first place^ Luxury is a sin of general 
habit and not of particular act. Probably no 
one of the manifold acts which constitute a life 
of Luxury is in itself a breach of any positive 
law. You cannot put your finger apon this or 
that separate things and say^ '^ Here is the sin 
of Luxury .*' It belongs to the tone and charac- 
ter of the whole life^ and refuses to be dealt 
with in detail. Thus it does not find it hard to 
elude the grasp^ when attacked : and^ like many 
other sins which are sins of character and habit 
rather than of act, escapes by its very vastness 
and vagueness. It will not come to close quar- 
ters. 

Then, again, Luxury is relative, not posi- 
tive. That mode of living, that expenditure, 

8 c 
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those indulgences, which would be Luxury to 
one person and in one rank of life, would not be 
so to another person and in another rank of life. 
To the labourer, the domestic servant, the man 
of business, the nobleman. Luxury, however 
much relatively the same vice in all, yet means 
positively four distinct things. So that for this 
reason also it is impossible to bring it under any 
definite rules, or to deal with it except in those 
general terms which we all know are so easily 
acquiesced in, and — ^put on one side. 

Then, once more. Luxury is not held as a sin 
at all by the world. Of course the world con- 
demns ostentatious and extravagant display, 
but it condemns with a smile at worst, and it 
is not the luxury, but the bad taste, against 
which its verdict is really given. So that in 
speaking of Luxury as a sin we are using an 
expression which would be openly repudiated 
by some, and grudgingly allowed by more, 
while, perhaps, only those who least need the 
subject of Luxury being brought, before them * 
are thoroughly ready to admit its true sinfulness. 

And yet that Luxury is a sin, and a very 
grievous sin, is no fanciful conceit of the School- 
men who have numbered it among the deadly 
seven. It is true they have used the word in a 
wider sense than that in which I am using it 
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to-day^ and have included in it all sensual in- 
dulgences. But^ taking it in that more re- 
stricted sense which our modem usage has 
endorsed^ I know not how any humble stu- 
dent of God^s word or of his own heart can 
really doubt as to its character of grave sin- 
fulness. 

I am not going to waste time by any attempt 
to formalize a logical definition of Luxury. 
We do not want to deal with words, but with 
things. You know, brethren, with sufficient 
clearness that which is spoken of under this 
name. I have said that it is hard to deal with 
it in details, or to circumscribe it by the boun- 
daries of fixed rules ; but there is no need to do 
this. You all understand what a life of Luxury 
means in your own individual cases. I do not 
know that I could find words better describing 
those who live this life than the words I have 
taken for my text, '^ Lovers of their own selves.^' 
Luxury is a living to self, a loving of self, an 
indulgence of self. It is a living in the out- 
ward, in the things of sense ; and this, joined 
with at least a certain amount of refinement ; 
for self-indulgence of a gross and sordid sort 
we do not usually classify with Luxury. The 
word seems also to limit itself in use to self-in- 
dulgence in the minor things of life — ^habitual 
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self-pleasing^ to the exclusion of a choice or 
decision^ however utterly on the side of self, in 
any greater occasion or crisis of life. But I 
cast upon each one of you the responsibility of 
settling with yourselves what Luxury is. Those 
who care to know will know. For those who 
do not care to know, the discussion of such a 
question can do no good. 

There are certain aspects of Luxury, besides 
that of its sinfulness, which ought not to be 
wholly passed by, even though the legitimate 
place of their discussion be elsewhere than in a 
sermon. 

On economical grounds. Luxury is not unfre- 
quently defended. Many trades owe their very 
existence, and a large number of persons their 
livelihood, it is argued, to the expensive tastes 
of the luxurious. Of course exactly the same 
argument might be used in defence of positive 
vice, and the question of right or wrong must 
in any case come before that of expediency. 
But, even assuming the right or wrong of 
Luxury to be for the moment an open question, 
for this argument to have any weight it would 
have to be shown that the money thus ex- 
pended would, if not so expended, be hoarded 
and useless, or expended in ways that would be 
less profitable to the country. But the exact 
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opposite to this is^ I imagine, the nndoubted 
^ truth. It is absurd to suppose that money 
would in these days be hoarded : and all expen- 
diture in reproductive industry is obviously far 
more beneficial to the country, far more con- 
ducive to the good of the many, than expendi- 
ture upon objects which end with themselves. 
But I am no political economist, and only name 
this argument because it often serves as a decent 
oxcuse to those who want one, whereas I believe 
it will not bear for a moment the light of can- 
did investigation. After all I do not suppose 
anybody ever really regulated either his expen- 
diture or his habits of life by any such conside- 
ration, so that we may well pass it by with a 
Tery cursory mention. 

A far more serious aspect of the question is 
the social. Here I believe that the Luxury of 
our day is fraught with the gravest peril. No 
doubt the great divergence of classes in our 
land presents many a complicated problem, the 
solution of which may be beyond our power, or 
to be worked out in ways over which we have 
no control. But thus much is simple enough : 
when the extremes of wealth and of poverty, 
of luxury and of misery, stand side by side in 
glaring contrast, as they do in this city, there 
must be much that is radically wrong, much 
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that is full of danger to society itself. The 
sufferings and privations of the poor may be as 
much self-inflicted as you please — the 'fruit of 
either sin or, at least, improvidence. They are 
not so in numberless cases. But, allowing a 
large proportion of misery to be avoidable, as it 
doubtless is, this does not affect the element of 
danger in the contrast I speak of. There is the 
rich man in his sumptuous house, with every 
comfort, every adornment of life, everything 
that can minister to self-indulgence — no doubt 
all most graceful, refined, cultured — living to 
all outward seeming as though the world, and 
the great majority of the people in the world, 
were made for his service ; and there, a stone's 
cast off, is the poor man with his wretched 
family, huddled in one comfortless room of some 
fever-breeding court, ill-fed, half-clothed, igno- 
rant, vicious if you will. I am not going to 
set myself up as judge, and apportion to each 
his meed of merit or of guilt. I could not if I 
would. But this I know, that the man who 
lives to self — a life of luxury and self-pleasing — 
who seldom troubles himself much about the 
poor wretches in the back courts (though doubt- 
less he may now and then give a liberal dona- 
tion, as he counts it, to some Relief Fund in a 
time of unusual distress), the man whose time 
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and whose money is laid out with a view to 
making life pass as pleasantly and comfortably 
as may be — ^that man has no ri&:ht to be indi&r- 
nant with his poor wretched n Jghbour, who,! 
probably no more really self-indulgent than him- 
self, and certainly far less successftdly so, brought 
up with no generous ideas or lofty principles, 
scarcely able to understand more of the mystery 
of our social state than that to him one seems 
to get everything and the other nothing ; who 
finds the social problems which are barely con- 
ceived by, and never a trouble to, the other, are 
a desperate practical reality, — ^who, I say, being 
this, gets hold of wild notions, dreams terrible 
dreams, and is filled with mad hopes and long- 
ings. It is this that makes our Luxury socially 
so perilous. It arouses — it cannot but arouse — 
in the vicious, the ignorant, the unfortunate, a 
spirit of envy, which a very little will force into 
hatred and revenge for fancied wrong^. I speak 
strongly, because I feel strongly the danger I 
speak of. It is not that the lot of the poor 
man is worse than in former generations. On 
the contrary, I believe each generation sees 
him able to live more comfortably and decently 
on the whole. But it is the tremendous con- 
trast between rioh and poor, forming, as it does, 
so startling and perplexing a phenomenon in 
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the midst of us, and, added to this, the terrible 
estrangement of class from class, the steadily in- 
creasing want of sympathy and interest in each 
other, which hold in themselves the elements of 
so much mischief. And I believe that, apart 
from religion altogether, on mere social grounds 
it is a primary duty in all to do what they can 
to promote sympathy and kindly feeling between 
class and class, to bear very patiently with the 
ignorances and mistakes of those with whom 
they have but little in common^ and to abandon 
and discourage in all ways that mere selfish 
luxury of living, which to the poor seems so 
unequal and so heartless. 

It is in its personal or religious aspect, how- 
ever, that the preacher must chiefly deal with 
V such a subject as Luxury. I have called it a 
sin, and as a sin I must now handle it. I 
speak to those who earnestly desire to live to 
Christ, fleeing from all which He would con- 
demn, following all which He would approve. 
I have nothing to say to those whose great aim 
is to solve that hopeless problem of serving two 
masters. I would humbly take counsel with 
those who have made their choice and ranged 
themselves on the side of Christ, whose resolve 
has been, '^ As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.'^ For such it will be no vain 
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question to ask^ How will a life of Luxury and 
self-pleasing look when placed side by side 
with the life of Jesus ? Is it possible that He 
can be our great example — ^is it possible that 
the servant is to be like-minded with the 
Master — and yet that the one life is to be all 
self-sacrifice and the other life all self-pleasing ? 
Dare we take our ease, and study our comfort, 
and occupy our time and thought and money 
in the gratification of our tastes and fancies, 
and in the embellishment of our outer life, 
and then call ourselves followers of Him "Who 
" pleased not Himself,^^ "Who, at least at one 
time, had '^ not where to lay His Head,'' "Whose 
days and nights were given to others, "Who 
once (and it is the nearest approach to self- 
indulgence which we read of in all the Gospel 
story) — ^Who once sought (though even that 
seemingly more for the sake pf others than of 
Himself) to ''rest awhile,'' yet, finding room 
for new labours when He reached the spot 
where He had meant to rest, thought no more 
of rest, but laboured on, as though He had 
come for that alone ? It does seem to me that 
the four Gospels themselves are one long ring- 
ing rebuke ta a life of self-pleasing. '' Lovers 
of their own selves " must be masters of a sin- 
gular ingenuity if they can discover in them- 
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selves any resemblance to their crucified 
Example. 

A life of Luxuiy sfa,nds in no less antagonism 
to the words of Jesus than it does to the life of 
Jesus. '^ If any man will come efter Me, let 
him deny himself^ and take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me.'' Have these words any mean- 
ing — ^any place at all — in a life of Luxury? 
Mark : they speak not of a God-imposed, but 
of a self-imposed burden. '^ Let him deny him- 
selfy and take tip his cross daily.'' It is an 
active, not a passive duty. Christ says not, 
*' When God sendet^ pain, or sorrow, or misfor- 
tune, let a man bear it patiently as his cross." 
He speaks of a voluntary act, a choice, a daily 
taking tip (not simply accepting) of the cross. 
And what is the cross ? It cannot mean some- 
thing very light and easy and pleasant; it 
cannot mean something which we can take up 
and bear in our hands, as we might a flower 
gathered in our garden. It must mean some- 
thing heavy, rough, sharp, wearisome ; for, of 
course, the cross we must take up draws all its 
meaning from the Cross Jesus took up for us. 
TAat was hard to carry. Our cross is but a 
sapling of the Tree on which He suffered. 
That tree is a growth the " lovers of their own 
selves" love not. They whom St. Paul calls 
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" enemies of the Cross of Christ '' are its enemies 
because the Cross of Christ means a cross for 
Christians. What they hate is not the doctrine 
of the Cross, but its sharpness. They set not 
themselves against that one honoured Cross on 
which Jesus died. Their enmity is not against 
that in itself. Nay, if they could have that 
without any other cross, they would not be ill- 
content. But they know the terms. '^ Who- 
soever doth not bear his cross and come after 
Me, cannot be My disciple '' — ''can not." 
They are enemies of the cross of the Christian, 
and so they are '' enemies of the Cross of Christ.^' 
A life of Luxury is directly opposed to a life 
of Faith. Faith is the power which realizes 
the unseen, which sets the whole life in the 
presence of the things eternal. Luxury is 
wholly occupied with the things of sense; it 
binds the whole life to the external. The secret 
of the world's power over man is the persistency 
of its presence. It forces itself continually upon 
all the senses. It will be seen, and heard, and 
felt. There is no escaping from its importunity. 
This — the nearness of the things of this world 
to our senses — its irresistible claim upon our 
attention through the senses — ^this, far more 
than its direct allurements, gives the world its 
tyrannical power. There is but one thing that 
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can cope with this tremendous power^ and that 
is Faith. A Faith which can tear asunder the 
curtain of the visible and place the soul in the 
presence of the invisible, this, and this alone, 
is the victory that overcometh the world. By 
nature we are all of us slaves of sense. It is 
hard enough in any case to escape from this 
our bondage. But a life of Luxury is nothing 
else than a continual weaving of fresh silken 
cords round about our limbs, until it becomes 
true of us at last that the '^ strong man armed 
keepeth his palace,^' and " his goods are in 
peace.^^ It is impossible to live to the external, 
to be '^ lovers of our own selves,^^ and at the 
same time to possess that Faith which is ^^ the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.'' "When the senses of the 
body are pampered, the senses of the soul grow 
dull. The spiritual sight needs a keen, bracing 
atmosphere. It loses all vigour and quickness 
of perception amid the enervating and relaxing 
influences of a life of Luxury. They that live 
this life *' mind earthly things /' and they can- 
not mind heavenly things also. Even on the 
lowest ground, it is verily an ignoble and p, 
shameful thing for a man, made for self-mastery 
and self-government, whose very greatness and 
glory it should be to triumph over outward 
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things^ to yield himself captive to the petty- 
exigences of luxurious living. 

Another wrong which Luxury inevitably en- 
tails is the scantiness of almsgiving, which 
is its direct consequence. Of course there are 
some who can live a life of perfect self-indiil- 
gence, and yet give largely and weU. A 
natural generosity, or benevolence, stands so far 
in lieu of principle, and there is a pride and 
pleasure — and therefore a self-indulgence — in 
the very bountifulness of their gifts. But this is, 
so to speak, accidental. And the self-indulgent 
man with large means at his disposal is by no 
means unlikely to forget even the very Lazarus 
at his gate. But what I rather refer to is the 
simple impossibility with a great many to give 
liberally while they live as they do. This 
Luxury demands their all; They must live up 
to the tone and habit of the society in which 
they move. Expensiveness of living is the 
fashion, and it would be too dreadful to be un- 
fashionable. It is a constant strain with how 
many to livfe exactlylike others ! Verily a noble 
ambition ! They vie one with another, lest they 
fall short of the standard, and a man^s shame is 
not to be caring so much and spending so much 
for the pampering of the flesh, but not to be 
equal in these things with his richer neighbour. 
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While all this goes on, and the Luxury of the 
many is so imperious in its demands, it is no 
wonder that works of mercy are starved, that men 
have to nerve themselves, for the love of Christ 
and of Christ's poor, to beg from the many that 
they may perchance receive from the few, that, 
while the lavish expenditure on self and on 
show is unabated, a miserable pittance is all 
that can be spared for God. 

I know, brethren, that many a one longs to 
escape from the tyranny of this fashion of 
Luxury, that many a one would thankfiiUy live 
a simpler life, if it were possible, and in his 
secret heart despises, or is at least indifferent 
to, the manifold appliances of luxurious living. 
Especially is it so with the young, thousands of 
whom are craving for opportunities of honest 
work for others and usefulness in life, and 
abhorring the round of frivolous idleness or 
sumptuous extravagance to which they seem 
inexorably bound by chains which they at least 
have, no power to break asunder. Many a 
father and mother little suspect the joy and 
light it would bring to the heart of a son or 
daughter, if, in place of costly luxuries, which 
are too familiar to be cared for, they could 
show them a way to unselfish labour for the poor, 
or find them opportunities of genuine self- 
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sacrifice. God has implanted in young hearts a 
generous longing for the good of others, a pure 
and holy sympathy for sufiering and sorrow* 
And woe be to us if we crush this out and 
tread it down with our round of selfish cares and 
interests and occupations till, in sheer hopeless- 
ness of better things, the heart, that was capable 
of a grand Christ-li^e unselfishness of living 
and feeling, sinks into a hard, careless ac- 
quiescence with wh|^t it secretly scorns, or, 
putting away its scorn as useless, moulds itself 
with growing success upon the only model it 
seems permitted to copy freely. 

Let me point out three things which seem to 
me the true correctives of the evil I am trying 
to deal with. 1. Fasting. I wish to use the 
word in as wide a sense as possible, of all 
voluntary self-denial and curbing of the natural 
desires. But, while doing so, I very earnestly 
commend to those who feel the peril of luxuri- 
ous living a simple, quiet, unostentatious ac- 
ceptance of the Church's rules in this matter. 
The due observance of such a season as Lent, 
and of the weekly commemoration of the dying 
of our Blessed Redeemer, will at least secure 
some measure of abstinence from the indulgences 
of a life of daily Luxury, will at least break in 
upon tlie tenor of an existence passed in the study 
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of how to extract from daily life the largest 
amount of ease and pleasure and gratification. 
Of course this self-denial will branch into many- 
things, and the spirit of fasting is as truly 
found in abstinence from a novel or from a mere 
amusement, as in abstinence from indulgence of 
the appetite. Yet I cannot touch upon this 
point without an indignant protest against that 
most despicable form of Luxury which consists 
in the sheer indulgence qf the palate. They 
are very terrible words m which St. Paul 
describes those '' enemies of the Cross of Christ, 
whose end is destruction, whose God is their 
belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who 
mind earthly things.^' Do they seem too 
strong, too terrible, to apply to the mere 
luxurious liver ? Yet I do not know that the 
rich man, who was tormented in the fiame, in 
the Parable, was anything worse. He had not 
(so far as is told us) been drunken, or cruel, or 
an oppressor of the poorc His sin was Luxury. 
He had his good things here. He loved self 
and ease and sumptuous fare and costly apparel. 
He made a God of his belly ; and his end was 
destruction. Oh! surely, surely, this terrible 
description belongs not alone to those who 
indulge self to gross and scandalous excess. Of 
course everybody sees that the drunkar* makes 
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a God of his belly. But there is a refined and 
graceful self-indulgence no less — nay, perhaps 
-even more — perilously sinful. To the man of 
refinement and education gross excess is gene- 
rally not so much a temptation as carefulness 
a.bout the excellence of what he eats and drinks, 
fastidious nicety, costliness, and display in his 
manner of living. And for my part I do not 
know where to draw the line, in the matter, I 
mean, of guilty self-indulgence, between the 
poor hard-faring labourer, whose notion of en- 
joyment is simply drinking to excess, and the 
epicure whose pampered appetite is skilled in 
discernment of delicate flavours, so that he takes 
•delight in this dish which is cunningly prepared, 
while he is irritated with that which is not 
perfectly to his liking, or who makes the 
vintages and the ages of the wines he drinks his 
study and his theme. 

2. The second corrective to the Luxury of the 
age which I would name is systematic alms- 
giving. " As God hath prospered him " — this 
is the Apostolic counsel. Until men give to 
■God on principle, and in definite proportion to 
their incomes, there can be little true and 
Worthy almsgiving, and little safeg^rd against 
the purely selfish expenditure which so widely 
prevails. He that would be a faithful steward 
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of God^s gifts will settle with himself what 
proportion of his income he will give in alms 
and offerings to God^ and will count that sacred. 
I would venture to plead that a tenth of his 
income voluntarily dedicated to the Lord would 
be no excessive portion, at least for one able to 
live in comfort, and seldom obliged to deny 
himself any little indulgence upon which he has 
set his heart. This rule is adopted by many, 
and its real blessedness is twofold; for not only 
does it enable the giver to do far more than he 
probably would do if acting upon no such 
principle, but it is also a standing protest 
against the mere self-pleasing which governs 
the expenditure of the devotee of Luxury. I . 
am speaking to-day of Luxury, and not of alms, 
giving; else I might say much more in enforce- 
ment of role and system in giving. One's 
whole soul rebels against the satire of a man, 
who spends his thousands on self, talking of 
giving his '' mite " to God. His " mite'' ! Why 
that would be not a tenth, but half his living. . 
I at least only plead for a tenth. Yet what 
proportion do you give, my brethren ? And what 
proportion do your alms bear to your expendi- 
ture on pure Luxury and self-indulgence ? 

3. One more corrective shall be named — 
work. It is easier even to give alms liberally 
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than to work honestly for God. Yet there are 
fields of work all around us crying out for 
labourers. Aye^ and there are willing hands and 
hearts too crying out for work. And the work 
and the workers cannot be brought together. 
I know it is hard, and there are hindrances on 
all sides. Let us see that self-will or self- 
indulgence is not the hindrance, that there is 
no fastidiousness refusing this special work, no 
ambition despising that ; that we are ready to 
accept and to do, to the best of our power, the 
work God sets before us, and we need not fear. 
Something to be ddne for God, for His Church, 
for His poor, for His children, will surely be 
found, and the least and lowliest work— under- 
taken, not because it is interesting and pleasant, 
but because it is the thing God has shown 
us we may do for Him if we will — even the 
''cup of cold water ^' given for His sake, shall 
not lose its reward. And assuredly one part of 
its reward will be the consciousness of an un- 
selfish act, the blessedness of some far off like- 
ness to Him Who '' pleased not Himself.'^ 

''Men shall be lovers of their own selves.^^ 
Who shall say this thing is no sign of these 
latter days ? What we all of us need to do is 
to shatter to pieces this idol of self, and to 
worship it no more. But nothing will break 
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that idol to pieces ^icept the Cross of Christ; 
the Cross of Christ •in its double aspect; the 
Cross that waS set up on Calvary as the centre 
and ground of our faith and love and hope ; the 
cross that each one of us must take up and bear 
as the only condition upon which we can follow 
the Crucified One. For we cannot put these 
two aspects of the Cross asunder. The Cross of 
Calvary is naught to us, if it begets not love 
enough to make us take up our cross for Christ's 
sake. The cross we might ourselves take up is 
naught to us, if we take it not up because the 
love of Him Who was crucified for us con- 
straineth us ; and if it be not ofiered to God in 
lowliest humility, as acceptable only through 
that other Cross, whereby it, and all we do, and 
all we bear, and all we are, alone is sanctified. 






LEISUKE-TIME. 

" See then that ye walk circnmBpeotlyi sot as foolSi but 
as wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil." — 
Eph. v. 15, 16. 

The command here given expresses that strong, 
deep Christian sense of the seriousness of life 
and its employments, which may be summed 
up in our Lord^s words: "I must work the 
works of Him that sent Me, while it is day," 
It rests on a motive and a principle appli- 
cable to the whole use of our time. ^^ Once/^ 
the Apostle has been arguing, ''we were all 
in darkness/^ the darkness both of ignorance 
and of sin. Now, ''this darkness,^^ with all 
its "unfruitful works,'' has passed away, and 
it becomes us henceforth to live "as children 
of the light. Walk then,'' he adds, " circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise;" live (that is) 
in a thoughtful and sensible, not in a silly and 
frivolous way, and "redeem your time," i.e. 
make the very most of it, set the highest possible 
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value upon it, " because the days are evil /' be- 
cause the mass of mankind, to whom it is your 
duty to show a Christian example, will always 
live far below the highest standard of their duty. 
I believe, my brethren, that this paraphrase 
represents correctly enough the s(>irit of the 
words which I have just read, and that one of 
its lessons is applicable to the subject on which 
I am asked to speak to you this afternoon — the 
right and Christian employment of that time of 
leisure which we all possess to some degree, and 
many of us very abundantly. I may define this 
at once, as meaning whatever time we possess 
independently of the duties of our profession or 
our calling in life ; and I am not ignorant that 
in dealing with such a subject I may be met at 
once by two feelings, each of which might seem 
to make it unfit for this place. For while there 
are many, and they are often the very best men, 
who will think that our Leisure-time cannot be 
really employed religiously unless it is given 
either to religious studies or to " good works,^^ 
there is another and a far more common feeling, 
and one on which we all more habitually act, 
which would persuade us that our leisure is out 
of the pale of religion altogether, a sort of neu- 
tral ground which we may fairly call our own. 
We are all, I suppose, in the matter of time, as 
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in other matters^ inclined to make a sort of 
compromise with God, to divide our time into 
its "religious'' and its "non-religious'' portion, 
and to say with regard to the last, in the spirit 
of one of our kings, " that God will not condemn 
any man for taking his pleasure in it/' And 
thus> in the case of our leisure, and still more of 
our amusements, many persons, who are far 
from being avowedly irreligious, would be some- 
what shocked at their being connected with the 
idea of God or of religion at all; or, at all 
events, the thought is strange to them that they 
can be used for God's glory and the good of man 
as much as the more serious portions of our 
time. But I cannot believe that either of these 
feelings was that of Him Who sanctified so many 
scenes of leisure with His presence. Who rejoiced 
with those who rejoiced, as He wept with those 
who wept; Who was indifierent to the reproach 
that he was "a, gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners;" and 
Whose Apostle laid down the Christian rule so 
broadly, " whether you eat or drink, or whatever 
you do, do all to the glory of God." I admit, 
of course, that religion, like all other great 
undertakings, deals with man on the prin- 
ciples of common sense, and recognizes fully 
the rule of a division of labour, by marking 
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off special times for its more special duties^ 
times when the heart by concentrating itself 
exclusively upon God gains a strength and a 
depth of impression, which it could never 
derive from mere desultory thoughts. But this 
is so far from being inconsistent with the claim 
of religion to possess the whole man^ that it is 
the very best appointed means for doing so. It is 
surely just — because religion in its solitary and 
heart-searching power impresses us with the 
thought that, incomparably beyond everything 
else, it is the one thing needful, — ^that it can go 
on to say, " Therefore let my spirit preside over 
you, not merely iiji your more strictly devotional 
hours, but also in that time, which as you fancy 
you may more properly call ' your own:' tkat time 
is, indeed, if you rightly understand it, 'your 
own,' in the highest sense of the word. It is 
given or lent you,'' — I believe the spirit of 
Christ enforcing the teaching of the best earthly 
masters might thus address us, — ^^ partly, no 
doubt, that you may find in it that rest and 
refreshment, of which the Psalmist speaks so 
" lovingly when he says that, even in the darkest 
" passage through life, God ' fills the wells with 
" water ' for His true servants, and that ' He 
giveth His beloved sleep ;' but the dearest time 
of all your leisure should be that which enables 
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" you morally and intellectually, to fulfil the ob- 
'^ jects of your creation, by becoming thoughtful 
" and noble characters. For this purpose it is 
not, indeed, necessary that you should devote 
yourselves to religious objects* alone, or even 
mainly, though it is necessary that you should 
" have the root of true religion in your hearts. 
" God haj8 given its right time to everything, to 
^^ that full interchange of social life which is a 
" necessity for a great capital and people, to that 
grace and refinement which are never perfect ex- 
cept when they are purified from aU elfish pride 
by the true courtesy of a'Christian gentleman — 
to all those social gifts which 'love to play but 
" not towound' — for each and all of these God has 
" its own place and work; one thing only He asks, 
" that they shall be presided over and controlled 
" by a temper of earnestness, of self-restraint, and 
" of unselfishness/' Let there then be no fear 
that if we consider the true Christian method 
of using our leisure we shall lose by it. If we 
imderstand it rightly, the wise use of its leisure 
is the very salt of society. And they who raise 
the tone of society in this respect are as much 
raising it in refinement, as in those moral and 
manly virtues which are the true life-blood of a 
country. 

I may be allowed, I hope, to use these words 
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in order to indicate the spirit in which I would 
attempt to-day to make a few suggestions with 
regard to the best use of our leisure. There 
seems to me indeed to be some difficulty in 
treating such u subject in a sermon^ arising 
perhaps in part from the fact that not only does 
" Leisure '^ mean such a different thing to dif- 
ferent persons^ but also that men's capacities for 
a right use of it are so much influenced by their 
professions^ and even their natural talents. At 
the same time it may not be undesirable that^ 
without attempting to cover the whole subject, 
I would simply place before you what I believe 
to be the highest principles which should guide 
us in the use of our leisure. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment, 
and consider, before we suggest the practical 
application of the principles which we are 
trying to lay down, how great has offcen been, 
and still may be, the influence upon a whole 
country of the manner in which even a few men 
of influence and ability occupy their Leisure- 
time. The record of history is, it is true, a 
somewhat dark one ; nor can it honestly be said 
that the highest classes in a nation have often 
used to the full the great opportunities which 
they possess of setting a noble example of the 
right use of that leisure which has belonged to 
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them, more than to others ; yet comparatively it 
may be said that this country has been happy in 
this respect, for perhaps few things have done 
more in England to maintain the high tone of our 
society than the long line of thoughtful men 
who, dating perhaps first from the days of 
Falkland and Hampden, have devoted their lei- 
sure either to serious thought or to public good. 
Nor again do I believe that any age has ever 
,been more suited to such a devotion of leisure to 
the highest objects, or has upon the whole done 
its duty better, than the present. It is some- 
times said, indeed, that the occupations of this 
time are so absorbing that they will destroy all 
leisure, and almost all interest in any except 
practical objects. But this is just one of those 
mistakes which are the more plausible, because 
they contain some small amount of truth. The 
active and business class, both in this and other 
countries, has constantly been the parent of a 
class of abundant leisure and of those tastes 
which accompany leisure. To take but one 
^lustration, which many may recognize — ^the 
banker, indififerent to everything but his pro- 
fession, becomes the parent of one of the most 
purely intellectual men whom this generation 
has known, the great historian of Greece, just 
as another merchant more than a century ago 
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was the parent of the greatest historian of 
modem times. Gibbon. But in fact few coun- 
tries have ever been so happily circumstanced in 
respect of that leisure, which ought to lead to 
noble thoughts and actions, as England has 
been and now is. We have a large class, 
absolved by their position from the cares of a 
profession, and we have another class coming 
on, the labours of whose parents have made them 
almost equally their own masters. Is it con- 
ceivable that in a country with such great tradi- 
tions of earnestness as this, or ill a city which 
Milton could describe in his day as " the very 
mansion-house of liberty, foil of thoughtful 
men, reading, trying all things, assenting 
to the force of reason and consciousness,'^ 
there should not be many who, like him, will 
"scorn delights and live laborious days,'' in 
order to use the great opportunities they possess, 
not for mere selfish enjoyment, but for the 
glorious ambition of showering gifts on men 
and honouring God? True, it may be, the 
majority in every class will be always that of th^ 
careless, and ignoble, of those whom the Roman 
Satirist described as bom only to eat the fruits 
which others produce, and whose highest motto 
is '^Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die." But assuredly there are higher and more 
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generous spirits, who will make the accidental 
advantages of their position not the substitute, 
but the stimulus for exertion ; there ^re many 
who ftilly recognize the claims which both God 
and man have upon their leisure — many who 
now spend much of it in the effort to diminish 
that terrible amount of sin which is the inherit- 
anee of human nature, and that misery which 
even the advance of civilization is ever increas- 
ing ; many, again, there will be, who feeling that 
God has placed their own improvement in their 
own hands, are earnest in the pursuit of that 
Truth, which, if it be sought for humbly and 
sincerely, will always glorify its Creator; many 
too, who being distinctly entrusted with the 
welfare and improvement of others, hold them- 
selves but as stewards in the sight of God for 
the use of that with regard to which they con- 
stantly feel " what hast thou that thou hast not 
received/' 

I have dwelt on this point at some length, 
because I believe that the use which the people 
of a great country, blessed through their history 
with a happy combination of activity and 
leisure, have made of that leisure, has been to 
us both a happiness in the past, and may be a 
stimulus to future exertions. It may however 
bring the subject more folly before us if we look 
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at it more in detail, and I know no better way 
of doing this than by considering, (1) the prin- 
ciple on which the use of all time, which may 
properly be called our own, must rest ; (2) the 
legitimate use of our time for our self-improve- 
ment. 

1. First, then, — ^to the right principle for the 
employment of our leisure. Now, Christ's 
demands upon His earnest followers certainly 
apply as much to our time as to any of our other 
possessions, and it cannot be denied, I think, 
that both our Lord and His Apostles lay down 
rules for the conduct of Christians in the world 
and in society, which, while they undoubtedly 
demand of them the highest principle and 
unselfishness, bear also at first sight a severe, 
an ascetic, and even an unsocial character. I 
suppose that few persons, who have ever thought 
seriously about religion, have not at some time 
or other considered our Lord's language to the 
rich young man, '' Go and sell that thou hast, 
and come and follow Me;'' and again the 
words, " If any man will come after Me, let him 
take up his cross, and follow Me;" ^^ Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever 
shall lose it for My sake and the Gospel's, shall 
save it to life eternal;" and have asked them- 
selves why, if this was the duty of Christ's fol- 
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lowers theny it should not be the duty of them- 
selves nowy to devote the whole of their time and 
their energies to directly religious objects. Nor 
indeed^ can we, my brethren, doubt that it is our 
duty as thoughtful Christians to arrange the 
course of our lives in such a manner as, our cir- 
cumstances considered, we believe to be most 
acceptable in the sight of God. But neither 
experience, nor our Lord's words warrant us in 
believing that this has ever been best and most 
wisely done when earnest men, whose natural 
place was in the world, have set themselves in 
the employment of their time and their other 
gifts, against the world^s natural enjoyments 
and interests. Our Lord^s Prayer for His 
disciples is not that they should be taken out of 
the world, but that they should be kept from the 
world's evil, and St. Paul often warned his con- 
verts that it was their duty not to leave the 
world, but "to use it as not abusing it.'' I do 
not believe that, in this respect at least, the 
temper of the Puritan is the true expression of 
religion. What I call without any disrespect 
the Puritan feeling, which is not peculiar to any 
Church or sect, but has often found its place in 
the hearts of the most devoted followers of 
Christ, is, indeed, within its own limits, a 
deep and genuine one in religion : it expresses, 
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in a somewhat exaggerated and one-sided form 
the intense desire for a personal communion 
with God, the conviction that if we do not 
know God by experience we do not know Him 
at all, and along with this an intense jealousy 
of everything which can possibly interfere 
with this close and personal religion. This is 
the noMe side of Puritanism, but then along 
with this it has always had a weak side in- 
tellectually, in its excessive jealousy not only 
of the innocent enjoyments of life, but of its 
grace, its art, its intellect. Thus, while Puri- 
tanism would say, " Give up all you possibly 
can of your leisure to religious objects/^ the 
true temper of Christ's teaching is, I am per- 
suaded, somewhat different. It would simply 
say, "Let your constant prayer be that in your 
leisure, as in your active work, you may serve 
and honour God.'' Your means of doing this are 
not limited to religious objects alone. True^ 
those religious objects, and others which are for 
the direct welfare of your fellow-creatures may 
well have your first attention. Surely, no 
thoughtful man who feels how much of sin and 
misery there is around him, can avoid desiring 
to bear a part in the noble effort to diminish it. 
Young men ere now, and doubtless there are many 
such among us, when all the enjoyments (and 
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what miglit be reasonably called the innocent 
enjoyments) of society have been open to them^ 
have preferred, as a more excellent way, to spend 
their nights and days in the noble attempt to 
raise the poor in this vast city, — just as (if I 
may be pardoned for alluding to a case by no 
means dissimilar) young men from a strong 
sense of duty have preferred to spend wKat 
might have been pleasant days of leisure in 
England, in serving their country, and in dying 
for it amidst the swamps of Africa. Surely 
every such attempt to benefit our fellow-crea- 
tures, every such denial of our own inclinations 
at the call of duty, may be rightly included in 
the idea of the right and noble use of a man's 
leisure. Once implant in men the thought of 
duty, above all, of duty elevated and sanctified 
by the love of* God, and we need not fear that 
they will not use their leisure rightly. And 
this seems to me to be the plan of Christ far 
more than any technical and artificial system of 
strict rules for the employment of our time. 

If, then, I have been right in thinking (1) 
that a serious tone and a high sense of duty in 
the employment of our time of leisure is a real 
national blessing, and (2) that Christ, while 
allowing us large freedom of choice and of 
enjoyment, yet lays down as the highest and 

s 2 
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essential employmentfl of our leisure the duties 
of self-improvement^ unselfishness^ and philan- 
thropy, there will yet be one or two practical 
thoughts as to the employment of our time, on 
which I may venture to make some remarks 
before concluding. I shoidd, indeed, be trench- 
ing upon another subject if I were to consider 
how much of our Leisure-time might reasonably 
be given to amusement, and therefore I will 
limit myself to some remarks on the duty of 
self-improvement as one of the most important 
features of our leisure. 

2. It is not, I trust, inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple that the employment of our leisure should 
be under the guidance of an earnest and un- 
selfish temper, if I add that no duty is more 
incumbent upon men, even as rational beings, 
than the cultivation, next to their moral and 
religious, of their intellectual character. Great 
as England is, if I may speak of this matter 
nationally, I doubt whether she holds the same 
relative position in respect of the individual 
education and intelligence of her citizens as 
she did when Milton could boast, in the great 
speech which I have already quoted, that '^ no 
other nation was so pliant and so prone to 
search after learning'* — and some of you may 
remember the severe, though I think exagge- 
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rated attack, which an eminent man has lately 
made, in his '^ Autobiography,'' on the usual 
tone of thought and conversation in England, 
as singularly wanting in general ii^terest and 
elevation. And it is certainly a matter which 
may create a reasonable anxiety, that while our 
wealth has of late increased so enormously, 
education has not increased along with it — 
that our lower classes, where they have been 
under the influence of great material prosperity, 
have too often found it, not a blessing, but a 
curse — and that, though there are many noble 
exceptions, the pithy saying of the old Greek 
philosopher with regard to those who have 
become suddenly rich, might be amply illus- 
trated amongst ourselves: ^'A man who be- 
comes suddenly rich has had no education in 
the art of spending his money.'' I grant, of 
course, that in many cases the labours of life 
and the cares of an absorbing profession render 
much direct effort at self-improvement impos- 
sible ; but, in a country like ours, what cannot 
be learned by books may often be learned by 
example ; and there are but few whose education 
has been so neglected that they have not the 
means of raising themselves, in after life, intel- 
lectually. It is too often, perhaps, assumed 
that the work of a profession itself is prac- 
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tically a sufficient education^ calling forth (as 
it undoubtedly does) a man's energy and many 
of his highest powers, and leaving little time 
for idleness or even for leisure. Still, allowing 
this, it is almost a common-place to say that 
professional life alone, even in the very ablest 
professions, has always a narrowing influence, 
unless it is counteracted by some larger and 
more liberal pursuits of action or of thought. 
And yet it is certain, on the other hand, that no 
man is really greater than a great professional 
man, who adds high cultivation and great moral 
interests to his professional power and knowledge. 
Nor are there wanting many men of this descrip. 
tion among us in every profession — ^men of great 
wealth, wisely and energetically won, and whose 
far higher pride it is that when that wealth is 
gained they know how to use it, nobly, often 
magnificently, for the good of others, and thus, 
in the best sense, for the good of their country. 
Be it remembered, then, that the duties con- 
nected with the employment of our time, while 
they are necessarily left much to our own dis- 
cretion, are always of growing importance in a 
time and country at once wealthy, practical, 
and intellectual. As the wants of Society 
become more complicated, and the problems of 
Life more perplexing, there is the greater heed 
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of a class of men who can devote full leisure 
to their earnest consideration. Upon the whole, 
high thought has made the most rapid or 
steady progress in those states of society where 
men have been most enabled to devote them- 
selves to its absorbing pursuit; the great Athe- 
nians are still our fountain-heads of thought 
^ven in political and moral philosophy, we 
owe more than we recognize to the great re- 
<;lu6es of the Middle Ages, nor has the power- 
ful mind of Germany devoted a century to 
study without influencing the whole of Europe. 
Our own state of society may seem, at first 
sight, a very difierent one — a state in which 
practical and material advancement, and even 
the mere pursuit of wealth, appear to many to 
hold the highest place. But neither the lover 
of his country, nor the thoughtftil Christian, 
can allow this to be the necessary result of 
material prosperity or political activity. The 
commercial energy which is the parent of 
wealth, and the spirit of justice and energy 
which accompany real political progress, have 
often (as we have already observed) tended 
directly to create a race of earnest thinkers. 
Florence produced Dante, and the fearful 
struggles which accompanied the birth of the 
Republic of Holland gave us Hugo Grotius, 
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and thevgreat'sclialirs of Leyden and Utrecht. 
And whilst EQglalid has great need to be on 
its guard against the enervating influences of 
wealth and luxury, whilst our age requires 
to be often reminded that the noblest life is 
that of ''high thinking, and simple living/' 
we trust that there still exists sufficient noble- 
ness among us to feel that the love of truth 
and the pursuit of goodness are the highest 
and, indeed, the only true means of obeying the 
watchword of our religion, " Redeem the 
Time/^ 
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There are not wanting at present symptoms 
that the Church is holding herself aloof from 
the great problems of modem culture. And yet 
if it should ever come to this that the science 
and employments of the world should be ranged 
on one side, and theology on the other, with a 
gulf between them widening daily instead of 
tending to close, a worse evil will have befallen 
the Church than any which States or Govern- 
ments can inflict. The teacher of all the 
nations will have lost her disciples : these will 
be straying after other masters, who if they fail 
to comfort perplexed souls, know at least how 
to prompt the questions of the hour and to feel 
their importance. If the voice that should utter 
words of wisdom and consolation, shall sink 
into muttering anathemas to the hollow echoes 
of its empty schools ; if it can only say with the 
Pharisees of old, '^ This people that knoweth not 
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the law is accursed/' then the generation in 
which this shall happen will present the saddest 
spectacle the world has witnessed yet. The 
fierce light of thought beats strong upon the 
temple of our civilization and shows out all its 
heights and depths. The vast conquests over 
matter and nature contrast strangely with the 
small share of these conquests that each can 
appropriate. The Dives of this time is a 
thousand times richer than his ancient name- 
sake; the Lazarus is just as poor. A fiercer 
competition for the means of life and a more 
incessant toil are on the one side ; and on the 
other, the gloved and essenced leisure that knows 
no toil but in amusement. Prometheus in the 
ancient legend stole from heaven the divine 
quickening spark of fire ; and the gods in ven- 
geance chained him to a rock, and the obscene 
bird tore at his heart and body, which grew 
again to bear fresh agonies. It is a fable of old 
Greece; but it finds now its fulfilment and 
application. The fire is the thinking soul ; but 
because it is without God, a gnawing pain is 
ever eating out the life that it g^ves us, and a 
cry rises from its depths at the intolerable 
suffering of that life, which is without peace or 
true knowledge — which is torn away from God 
and has not found Him again. Hungers and 
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passions of the modern world — ^hunger of riches 
and pleasure — vehement denials of Grod and eter- 
nity, of those who invoke their luck at cards, or 
look grave at the spirits that knock and the tables 
that turn ; what are they all but the cry of the 
noble sufferer with the red beak and claw in his 
chained body ? of a being that has learnt to ask 
and to feel and to measure his sorrow, but cannot 
answer, cannot find the medicine for his pains 
and distractions ! 

One part of this subject it is mine to treat to- 
day ; and that is the Christian's view of Sports 
and Pastimes. At first sight this subject seems 
not merely difficult but impossible to treat. 
For the world's pleasures seem at first to lie 
outside the sphere of the Bible, which is our law. 
That ''Jesus wept'' we read ; but never that Jesus 
laughed. That He wrought the works of Him 
that sent Him we read; but never that He 
sought in pleasure to recreate Himself for that 
work when He was weary. Once in the New 
Testamentlread, ''ye shall laugh" (Lukevi.21); 
but it belongs to another and more perfect 
state ; and it is added, " Woe unto them that 
laugh now !" Once only I remember the word 
"laughter;" but it is "let your laughter be 
turned into mourning" (James iv. 9). Next 
to the Lord Himself the largest 'share in the 
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pages of the New Testament belongs to the 
Apostle Paul, to him who more than any one 
vindicates the freedom of man under Christ 
from gloomy restrictions and inflexible rules of 
life. But his own career is one long strife and 
martyrdom, without a single resting-place, ex- 
cept, indeed, the prison, with hardly room in 
any part of it even for a smile. At first it 
seems that we shall receive no help at all from 
the Divine Word in dealing with this question 
— that those who laugh and disport themselves 
are outside the scope of that book, which can- 
not undertake to regulate a matter that is so 
far from God, as the world^s pleasure. I hasten 
to say that this opinion I cannot share. In the 
Bible we have the history of the struggle to 
set man free from sin and death. The reflec- 
tion from the cloud of our sins and sorrows 
overshadowed the brow of Him that loved us. 
When He departed. He left to His disciples the 
contest with sin and sorrow. He had conquered ; 
but they had to bear the news of the victory 
abroad, and to invite the world to share it. 
" Can the children of the bridechamber mourn 
as long as the Bridegroom is with them?^^ 
(Matt. ix. 15.) He left them, and the time of 
their struggle followed immediately. 

In that unbending earnestness that they 
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showed, tliose who would devote a life to God will 
do well to find their pattern. But all cannot tune 
themselves to this lofty strain, the key-note 
seems so high ; and the life of most men is made 
up of two kinds of actions, the acts of duty and 
the acts that are indifferent, acts of obligation 
and of permission. This partly results from 
the moral freedom which Christ has wrought 
for us, and partly from an opposite cause, the 
weakness of our own personal nature. On the 
one hand, minute prescriptions of meats and 
drinks, observance of days and months, exact 
rules of worship and sacrifice and conduct, 
have given way to such principles as this : 
'^ Every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving ^^ (1 Tim. iv. 4) ; and to that higher 
principle, ^' Unto the pure all things are pure " 
(Titus i. 15). On the other, the child and the 
aged and the sick have each their personal 
needs, their recreations, and their harmless pur- 
suits outside the range of binding duties ; and 
if you must judge such things by a moral stan- 
dard, you must pronounce them indifferent — 
not right, not wrong^but justified by the per- 
sonal needs and capacities of those that do 
them. The sports that so grace the schoolboy 
may be pursued with an eagerness which would 
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be frivolous in a statesman^ which in a minister 
of God would probably receive some harsher 
name. 

This, however, is a dangerous subject. In 
religion we may well echo that which was said 
by a victim of political licence (Madame 
Roland) — '' Liberty, what things are perpe- 
trated in thy namef Augustine has said, 
" Only love, and then do what you will," 
" Bilige, et quod viafac." The misunderstand- 
ing of that maxim has hindered Christianity 
more than any other cause. It has justified 
religious persecutions, embittered controversy, 
made theological hatred a proverb, established 
tyranny, justified lawlessness. Not love alone, 
but love and right — or rather love working 
itself out as duty — are the two forces of 
religion. 

Now, in dealing with amusements as one 
class of things indifferent, the first proposition 
that one must lay down is, that a life wholly 
spent in amusement is quite unknown to Chris- 
tianity. This, indeed, appears from the very 
names we employ. Amusement implies that 
at other times we pursue the Muses, or studies, 
from which we are for a moment set free. 
Eelaxation is the unbending of the strenuous 
muscles from their state of exertion. Sport 
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presents to us the limbs disporting or tossing 
themselves wildly in free play. Diversion is 
the turning aside of the mind for a time from 
its serious aims. Recreation is the restoration 
of the worn mind by pleas^ure. Play is exercise. 
Only one of the common words, and that is 
Pastime, but implies other and more serious 
aims, from which amusement is a temporary 
relief; for a life wholly passed in amusement — 
if indeed such an expression were not a contra- 
diction in terms — ^moral science has no place, 
religion has no place. But that is the ideal 
of many a young man at this moment; and 
the riches of the country have made it now 
quite possible to fill up the circle of the year 
by one round of such employment. Ever 
indulgent to the young, and sympathizing with 
their wealth of life and keenness of enjoyment, 
the world never speaks out a true judgment 
upon its spoilt children who live only for 
delights. But here, at least, let truth be 
spoken, and only spoken in love. When the 
noble horse goes strong beneath him, swerving 
for no obstacle, and sharing with its rider the 
excitement of the chase ; or when the great fish 
fights hard and cunningly against the angler 
for its life; or when the royal stag, standing 
flank-deep in heather, lifts his armed head 
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almost within reach, and the veering wind or 
an unwary step may mar the stalker's chances 
for a day, in each of these pursuits the triumph 
is to the brave and cool and enduring. Such 
exercises belong to a manly people, and they 
almost assume the dignity of labour. They 
train and educate the physical powers. But, 
oh ! a life of these — a life so greedy of enjoy- 
ment, that it not only seizes the sports that 
belong to each season in their succession, but 
invents pastimes to fill up every gap, so that 
the cycle of the year may be full and every day 
marked with its own joy ! What can you say 
of such a life ? It cannot come to good ; it can 
do nothing to advance the mighty purposes 
that throb through all the world. It is not of 
God, and therefore it must be againsC* Him. 
^^Only love,'' says Augustine, ''and then do 
what thou wilt." This supplies us with the 
explanation of the wrong done by such a life ; 
it has no love in it. " In a world steeped in 
sorrow, amid thousands that have not food, 
thousands that have no light, amid children 
nurtured in crime, and women ruined and 
cast aside as broken toys, I have played 
for a twelvemonth. Many a creature of God 
have I slain to prove my powers ; but the bur- 
den of the world's sin and sorrow I have not 
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touched with the tip of my finger. For men I 
have shown no love, for I have had no thought 
for them ; towards God I have shown no love, 
for He means our redemption from sin and 
sorrow, and 1, in my thoughtless idleness, have 
run athwart His purpose, and done nothing 
against any sin or any sorrow.'' 

The first conclusion, then, at which we 
arrive is, that right amusements are resting- 
places in a life of duty, and that a whole life 
of them — a life without duties — is a corrupt 
and false life. 

2. Nor is it difficult to see that amusements 
which educate and strengthen, stand on a dif- 
ferent footing from those more passive recrea-^ 
tions which only tickle and amuse the mind, and* 
make the day pass by in pleasant excitement. 
For example, it would be difficult to justify 
amusements founded on mere chance from any 
point of view. They are no education for a free 
being ; for they abdicate all freedom, and turn on 
chances only. On a great scale they always 
involve a breach of right. The remark of 
Buffon is as acute as true — that games of 
chance can never be played on equal terms. The 
loss is greater than the gain can be. Two men 
of equal means stake the half of their posses- 
sions; the loser is poorer by half his fortune, 

p 
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destined already to other uses; the winner is 
richer by a surplus which he did not need. This 
will apply even where the conditions have been 
studiously made equal. Where the chances of 
the game are cogged and loaded^ the motions of 
the stars in heaven are not more certain than 
the ruin that they bring at last. Chances are 
but certainties that need a wider area to display 
themselves. If the chances of the table, or the 
bookmaker's superior skill, add but some small 
advantage on the one side, ruin comes to the 
other with slow sure feet j and the slight gleams 
of success that entice the victim on, are but the 
little windings on the road whose general direc- 
tion is ever dpwnwards towards the abyss. Of 
the feverish thirst that it brings, of the wither- 
ing up of all calmer affections and greater joys 
before this one fierce passion, it is not needful to 
speak ; nor of those temptations which the devil 
is every ready to whisper in the gambler's ear. 
It would be easy to dress up common-places 
about them; but all that think are agreed 
upon this point. Religion cannot undertake to 
regidate this form of amusement. Of trifling 
things I do not speak; but to any one who has 
been following as a system this kind of pursuit 
there is only one advice to give — abandon it alto- 
gether j it leads the soul to sure death. 
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3. The third point on which I must touch is 
one of great difficulty — I mean the seeming 
cruelty of some sports and amusements. Where 
the laws of the country are so confused, there 
need be no shame in confessing that a clear rule 
is difficult to find. If it be unlawful to pursue 
rats in an enclosed space to their destruction, it 
has been last week declared lawful to pursue 
rabbits to their destruction in a somewhat larger 
space. This, however, may be safely said, that 
some of the pursuits of the rich are worse in 
this respect than those for which the poor are 
punished. To pursue a wild creature in its 
natural haunts and conditions, setting the 
sportsman's skill against the alertness in danger 
of the bird or beast, is one thing ; to alter those 
conditions, so that there is no room for alertness 
and no escape, is quite another. I venture to 
hope, that a time is not far off when it will be 
matter of curious history, that English gentle- 
men once used to publish it abroad with satisfac- 
tion, that they and their friends had slain in two 
days 2000 head of game : 2000 half-tame fowls, 
each capable of pain, driven together in a wood 
to certain death. And surely in that day history 
will record as a greater wonder still, the trapped 
bird, released without a chance, wounded, 
wounded again beyond the bounds, wounded 
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yet again — dead — no, not dead, picked up flut- 
tering and suffering stiU. This is the pastime 
for strong men, tyrannizing eraelly over the 
worid that is given them to govern. As for the 
women who make holiday over such a sport, this 
is a case where one must be glad that thought is 
often little and reflection runs shallow; for soft- 
ness without pity is a fearful study. 

On this whole question no precise rule can be 
laid down. The birds and beasts of the chase 
would be extinct but for the sports wherein 
they find their death. We leave them in peace 
in their shelter, and then at last pursue them ; 
if the conditions of the pursuit are fairly fixed, 
there seems nothing to condemn. Alter the 
conditions, and sport may become cruelty. 
'^ Only love, and then do what thou wilt/' but 
has the brute creation no claim on our love ? 
The poet Coleridge shall answer for me, — 

" He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ; 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small : 
For the same God who loveth us, 
He mskde and loveth all." * 

Much remains to be said upon this many- 
sided subject. Perhaps that which presses 

* Coleridge, "Ancient Mariner." 
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most is the consideration of amusements that 
have no harm in them, but are mostly asso- 
ciated with hurtful things. There is no harm 
in dancing in itself; a play might be made a 
great means of education; works of fiction 
give us the results of experience of life, without 
its dangers ; the sight of generous horses, emu- 
lous of each other, will always have its charm 
and its excitement. But it is granted that 
from one cause or another these things are 
often associated with what is hurtful, and then 
their lawfulness comes into question. And 
there is at present a great resistance to all exact 
rules in such matters, rules which declare that 
this may be safely done, and that that must be 
for ever avoided. Well, if you claim the free- 
dom of the Gospel, and prefer the law of love 
written in your hearts, take care that this law 
is clearly written there, and that you interro- 
gate it and obey it. Life is made up of those 
pursuits that lie upon the margin of right and 
wrong. To direct a life at every step by rules 
would be impossible. There is one rule for the 
child, another for the aged, another for the 
mature activity of manhood. There is one 
rule for the strong man, another for the weak. 
But the freedom of Christianity is as far as 
possible from laxity. The love of Grod is a 
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mild and beneficent law to us^ but it is a constant 
law. You impose upon the human mind a 
severe and legal morality^ as did the Puritans ; 
or a philosophy of duty that embraces every 
action^ as did Kant in his " Ethics/' and the 
mind revolts against it^ and breaks away. You^ 
cannot stretch youth upon the Procrustean bed 
that fits old age. The law binds men with 
cords, but nature is strong and struggles into 
freedom. But they confront another law, more 
loving, more considerate, but not less strict. 
Christ, the Law and the Lawgiver in one, bids 
us deny ourselves and follow Him in the path 
of loving and of serving God. Here is the great 
test to which amusements and employments 
may be brought. Each must apply it for him* 
self, and the test is simple in application. 
Does this amusement or that seem only to un> 
bend and refresh me for my duties ? or does it 
waste my time and plunge my mind in disso- 
luteness ? Am I the worse for it or the better ? 
Those that prove after this test to be true 
recreations you may pursue. But there is some 
one about which you doubt : you are able to 
defend it in argument, and then are dissatisfied 
with your own defence. Then from loving lips 
comes to your conscience the voice of One that 
suffered for you, " If any man will come after 
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Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross/^ 
Then falls to the ground the clever structure of 
argument, and then the doubtful amusement is 
put aside, and the heart, bowing before its 
guide, answers, " My Lord and my God/^ But 
you say that to seek or expect such guidance is 
high-flown enthusiasm — ^is the staple of the 
pulpit, but cannot be realized in Ufe. In that 
case you have no law. Strict rules you will not 
tolerate, the law of conscience you have not 
sought to form; you are without God and 
God's law in the world. It is not a question 
with you, then, about indifferent things; the 
sins of shame and riot are not far off; sins 
against which the eternal laws of God speak 
out. The soul of man cannot live without a 
law. 

We are rich and very self-indulgent ; yet it 
is not hopeless with us. There is so much gene- 
rous effort, so noble a contempt for danger, such 
hardness to endure, such good training for eye 
and hand and foot, in the pursuits of the young 
in this country, that we cannot help sympa- 
thizing with them. There is no question here 
of minds and bodies dissolved in dissipation, 
wasted in excesses. Compared with such baser 
things the English ideal of amusement' is an 
education, is a school of self-denial. But better 
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things, through God's grace, are in store for 
many. Obedience to the law of God is not a 
morose and gloomy thing under which the 
young life withers and the young heart is 
crushed. It is a new motive to the listless 
spirit ; it is a discovery of the aim and object 
of life. In the great purpose that runs through 
the ages we have our part to do. Cast into a 
world of great extremes, extremest sorrow and 
vast possibilities of indulgence, we will push 
the cup of indulgence sometimes from our lip, 
and listen to the voice of mourning, even try 
to comfort it. Like Daniel, the young man 
will refuse to be defiled with the wine and the 
meats of the king ; but his face shall be fairer 
and better liking for his self-denial (Dan.i.). 
The sweet voice of the Master shall reach unto 
us, " Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.'' 
And oh I that cry for rest is as loud and 
earnest as ever ; culture and riches do nothing 
to assuage that desire. Where indeed can you 
find more restlessness than in the life that 
wants amusement always? Such a life shall 
not be for us. It is mere death in life. Our 
hope, our law, shall be in Christ, and every one 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as Christ is pure. This pleasure that 
might be argued pure, you will push from 
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your lips, for you can spare it. " Let him deny 
himself.'' Christ has said it, and here he can 
do it. Then looking out upon the world ^may I 
say so ?) with Christlike eyes, he sees it in its 
miseries ; and many a pleasure that seemed per- 
missible, becomes a solecism and an insult in 
such a world. To be glad and to revel in such 
a house of mourning as this, seems a kind 
of outrage to them that starve, to them that are 
sick, to them that are lost to God ; as though in 
some Church athwart the holy anthem, some 
rude voice should shout some vulgar stanza of 
love or wine. Bending down out of the sphere of 
your joyfulness, into the far larger sphere of 
suffering, to do some good, or to speak comfort 
somewhere to some desolate soul for whom the 
world keeps few joys, you feel a new life and 
strength in you. Like David's brave captain 
you will not sleep, lapt in softness, while 
your companions lie on the ground in presence 
of the enemy. You will share their harder 
lot. The change that love works is a new 
creation of a soul. There is scope enough left 
for recreations; they shall have their share. 
But a new joy and light has broken into life, 
far above those which were but pastimes — 
killers of tedious time — after all. Something 
has been done for God — something for our 
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brother. The world is no more a scramble 
for a feast, wherein we get much and others 
little. There is law and order in it. God is in it. 
It was meant from ^the first that the soul which 
God made should find God out again. In much 
that we did by way of recreation there was 
joy; many of such joys we may taste again. 
But this is peace, the peace of God which 
passeth understanding. We have found it, be- 
cause we listened to the first call of Jesus, ^^ If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his Cross and follow Me.'' 









SENSATIONALISM. 

" And Lamecli said unto his wives, Adah and Zillah, Hear 
my voice ; ye wives of Lamech, hearken nnto my speech : 
for I have slain a man to my wonnding, and a young man 
to my hurt." — Genesis iv. 23. . 

" And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour." — St. Luke i. 46, 4!7. 

It is matter of interest to contrast the first re- 
corded Poem of fallen Humanity in Grenesis with 
the Magnificat^ the first Song of the New Tes- 
tament. In the 'fourth chapter of Genesis we 
haye the earliest elements of the history of the 
natural man. There is the deed of murder^ and 
the hoarse whisper of remorse. There is the 
building of the first city. There is agriculture 
and business — ^the cattle^ the furnace^ and the 
anvil. Art^ too^ has its place. A fallen world 
will have its music^ and music will acoompanj^ a 
song. Vaguely indeed^ and only to be inter- 
preted by surmises^ does that wild snatch come 
to us over the broad Biver of Time. But it is 
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the song of a polygamist. '' Lamech took unto 
him two wives. . . . Lamech said unto his two 
wives.'' It is a song of " hate hard by lust/' 
of flashing swords and flowing blood, with an 
undertone of remorse. " I have slain a man to 
my wounding, and a young man to my hurt V 

The second passage brings us to the Magni- 
ficat. In the other liturgical bursts of St. Luke's 
earlier chapters, Elisabeth, Zacharias, and Simeon 
speak or prophesy, " being filled with the Holy 
Ghost ;" rapt into a higher sphere, and prompted 
by an unusual influence. But, though the Vir- 
gin Mother was a daughter of Adam, born in 
sin, and ransomed by a Saviour, yet her faculties, 
as we may conclude, during the solemn months 
before the greatest Birth of time, were brought 
into perfect equilibrium ; she lived, and moved, 
and had her being in a higher world, ruled over 
by the Spirit of God. In that region, the 
poetry and the elevation, which are confined to 
the selectest moments of life, became continu- 
ous; as there are tracts where the flowers which 
we treasure in our conservatories grow wild in 
every hedge and thicket. " And Mary said. My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour.'* 

The pure and joyful quiet of Mary's utterance 
is in the strongest contrast with that of Lamech. 
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The first song of fallen man is of the " Fleshly 
School/^ and sensational in its very essence. 

1. Let us begin with a definition of Sensa^ 
tionalism. 

Sensationalism is the habit of aiming at efiect 
in all the various departments of human art and 
conduct by means of sensation. 

But what is Sensation ? 

A very able writer in the '^Edinburgh Re- 
view ^' answers thus : — " Sensational writers 
deal with bodily instead of mental pleasures and 
pains. Hence the appropriateness of the title. 
Sensation^ as distinguished from thought and 
emotion, represents that class of our experiences 
which depends on physical rather than on moral 
or intellectual causes. Of these experiences, the 
painful are the most remarkable and impressive. 
And as the object of the sensational writer is to 
produce the strongest effect, he naturally tends 
not only towards the physical, but towards that 
which is extreme, revolting, and even horrible, 
in our physical experiences. Hence the accumula- 
tion of violent outrages and crimes that crowd 
the pages of the more characteristic novels of 
this class. And hence the marked prominence 
which sensual pain as well as pleasures have in 
certain poetry.^' 

These sentences express clearly that element 
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in literary sensationalism which pervades the 
" Fleshly School ^' of poetry and romance. They 
exactly detect the secret inspiration of the strange 
novel " Salammbo/' which was read with such 
avidity in Paris a few years ago. 

But the definition of the reviewer is inade- 
quate when we pass beyond the boundaries of 
literature. 

Let me explain what I mean by two or three 
illustrations. 

The first of these shall be taken from a mode 
of dealing with nature. 

Many years ago, a traveller making a tour in 
Scotland visited the pleasure-grounds on the 
Bran, near Dunkeld. He was conducted into a 
garden-house, a room hung with mirrors, and on 
touching a spring in a compartment, the water- 
fall was below them, and reflected with dizzying 
repetition from the glasses round the chamber. 

The spectator happened to be no other than 
William Wordsworth. The great poet breathed 
out his dislike of the exhibition in lines of un- 
usual severity : — 

" O Nature ! in thy changeful visions, 
Through all thy most abrupt transitions, 
Smooth, graceful, tender, or sublime. 
Ever (werse to PaMomime, 
Thee neither do they know, nor us. 
Thy servants, who can trifle thus." 
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Let us take a second illustration. 

Of all ruins, the Coliseum is the most superb — 
the most haughty in the majesty of its unaffected 
plainness. It has been said that architecture does 
not come so directly from the soul of man as the 
other arts. Yet as Greece is in the Parthenon, 
and the Middle Ages in the cathedrals of France 
and England, so the civilization of Imperial Rome 
is in the Coliseum.^ It is a gigantic monument 
of Roman ferocity. " Blase '' visitors are not 
content with seeing the Flavian Amphitheatre by 
moonlight. They make it the scene of a melo- 
drama, giving it a coloured hue by Bengal lights. 
The only apology is that of the eloquent histo- 
rian, who says that, '' after all, crimson is its 
true colour — for crimson is the colour of blood.'^ 

In these illustrations we recognize Sensa- 
tionalism at work. When the Falls of the Bran 
flash &om the mirrors in a pantomimic illusion ;* 
when the Coliseum is steeped in the tinted 
operatic light, we recognize the presence of a 
sensational picturesqueness. The illustrations 
might be multiplied indefinitely. But we shall 
scarcely come tp the conclusion that, in all these 
cases, there is an attempt ''to excite bodily 
instead of mental pleasures and pains/^ 

1 See L'Evfeque, " Science du Beau," tom. i. 
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A more complete answer is to be found in a 
secondary signification of the word Sensation. 

Among the faculties of man are those of Sen- 
sibility. Sensibility is the faculty of Feeling. 
To feel is to be the subject of facts which pro- 
duce two forms of Sensibility : — (1) Sensation^ 
or Physical Sensibility; and (2) Sentiment, or 
Emotional Sensibility. 

Sensation, then, means every fact of mind 
immediately determined by a change super- 
vening in the body. The change in the body is 
an impression — and impression is a fact of body^ 
sensation, a fact of mind. 

Now, because sensations produced by impres- 
sions are the most striking and obvious forms of 
sensibility, the term is extended to the effects of 
all the stronger and intenser modes of emotional 
sensibility. In this case, as in so many others, 
words expressive of the mental, are taken from 
the physical part of our constitution. 

Sensationalism, then, is a morbid taste for 
producing sensation at any cost, and by any 
means, in every department of art, of conduct, 
and of life ; and by sensation, we mean emotional 
sensibility — good or bad, astonishment, morbid 
curiosity, violent disgust, unwholesome attrac- 
tion. 

II. Having thus defined Sensationalism, let 
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US proceed to consider some of its manifesta- 
tions ; and^ as it is useful to study a disease in 
its crisis^ let us tum^ in the first instance^ to its 
most outrageous exhibition. Let us observe 
sensationalism in Rome^ under the second-rate 
artist, whom the wrath of God permitted to be 
the master of the world. 

Those who were condemned to execution pub- 
licly played mythological pieces in the am- 
phitheatre, which involved death before the 
spectators. Men were actually brought into 
the arena, some of them superbly dressed. Her- 
cules was represented upon Mount CEta, wrapped 
in his poisoned shirt. Dsedalus was fitted with 
wings, lifted up by machinery to a great height, 
and flung down upon the ground a crushed lump 
of livid flesh. There were masquerades so hor- 
rible that the tongue of humanity can only 
speak of them with shuddering hints. There 
were dramas, actors in which were literally 
crucified. At the end. Mercury came in with 
an iron rod, heated red-hot at the point, and 
touched the bodies to see if they still quivered. 
The emperor, short-sighted as he was, en- 
joyed the spectacle through a concave emerald, 
which served as an opera-glass. The wretch 
was something of an artist. He painted and 
sculptured fairly. He made respectable verses. 

G 
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He passed whole nights in a frenzy of excite- 
ment^ listening and learning from a great 
musical maestro — ^and he wished to awaken the 
enthusiastic applause^ for which he thirsted 
deliriously, by exhibitions so novel and so 
startling.' 

It is a long way from the gardens of Nqto to 
the booksellers' shops of Paris and London. It 
seems a wild exaggeration to speak of sensa- 
tional poems, or novels, or dramas in the same 
breath ; though, indeed, they are the outcome 
of the same spirit, chastened unconsciously to 
itself, by a Christian atmosphere, and restrained 
by the circumstances of Christian civilization. 

We all know what sensational poetry is. The 
exquisite purity of our greatest living poets^ 
who have no need to adopt the noble language 
of Dryden's repentance — 

" Great Crod ! how &r haye we 
Abused thy heavenlj gift of poetry ;" 

makes it stand out more conspicuously. It is 
characterized by a constant recurrence to the 
physical raptures and languors of love — ^by ques- 
tionings adapted to the hps, which men tonch, 

" And change in a trice 
The liKea and languors of virtue. 
For the roses and raptures of vioe/' 

* Let me refer to a striking chapter in M. Benan's 
"Antichrist.** 
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To it sorrow and disappointment is an oppor- 
tunity for the denial of God; and the sight of 
a crucifix for defiance to the Divine beauty and 
gentleness of Him Who hangs thereon. We may 
admire the genius, which, even in degradation, 
has not lost " all its original brightness/^ But 
no music of versification or lyrical fiilness of 
stj^le can prevent us from hating the thought 
which lies, like a small and venomous snake, 
under the profusion of fruits and flowers. No 
verse can live, however exquisite in detached 
images, whose leading features are dulcet las- 
civiousness, and a sonorous imbecility of lage 
against virtue and against God. 

The Sensation Novel, in the more marked 
sense of the term, is a yet more familiar thing. 
The romances of the flesh, like the works of the 
flesh, are ^' manifest.'^ The very covers of such 
productions, in the later and cheaper stages of 
their existence, are frequently indicative of their 
contents : the elopement ; the pistol, or stiletto ; 
the woman's falling form ; the suicide; the scene 
in one of those chambers which not unjustly td.ke 
their name from hell. Of such novels a portion 
at least seem to be dftborate declamations 
against the restraint of marriage, — ^formal proofe 
of the impossibility of restraining the afiections 
by any sense of moral duty. Not a few have 

G 2 
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obtained a vast circulation, of which the late 
Dean of St. Paul's wrot-e,* that '' Bigamy is the 
business, and Murder the amusement of these 
pieces. Of such the only fitting motto is that 
dreadful verse of the Psalmist — ^ Their throat is 
an open sepulchre.* '' 

Now the remedy against corrupting novels is 
assuredly not to be found in any abstract rules. 

{a) Certainly not in admonitions addressed to 
novelists as to the subjects which they should 
choose or avoid. We must trust much to the 
clarifying and moralizing instinct of genius. 
In the purest of romances,-«for instance, in the 
^' Heart of Mid-Lothian,'^ or ^' David Copper- 
field '^ — there are situations which such rules 
would exclude; and the world — ^yes! and the 
Church too — would be poorer for the exclusion. 
Only let us hope that men and women of 
exquisite genius will spare us the morbid 
anatomy of passion in the hearts of married 
people; and refrain from describing dangerous 
or equivocal situations in which the only escape 
from misery is to forget the most solemn of all 
oaths. 

ifi) Nor, again, shall we have gained much by 
getting novels written merely to illustrate moral 

s I wish to express my obligations to the Dean's excel- 
lent review, " Sensation Novels." 
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axioms ; by inducing writers to fill up '^ moral 
scrap-books'' with illustrative tales. Steele's 
moral comedies did not moralize his generation. 
Schiller is said to have proposed a national 
theatre^ where no piece should be admitted 
which did not distinctly represent a vice and its 
punishment^ or a virtue and its reward. It is 
questionable whether vice would have much to 
fear, or virtue to hope, from a project of the 
kind. A good sermon can generally be con- 
tracted into one proposition ; the sermon is the 
proposition expanded. On the other hand, 
Goethe writes that ^^that is a bad novel the 
moral scope and drift of which may be condensed 
into one distinct proposition." Such a novel is 
bad, because it is prudish and stupid. *^ There 
is a certain soul of goodness in things evil.'' 
An evil novel does evil ; but sometimes, by way 
of recoil, or from some truth in it, if the writer 
be a man of genius, it does good. But a dull 
novel never did good to any one. 

We owe gratitude to those novel-writers (not 
always immaculate in details), whoever they 
may be, who have given us the " epics of life's 
little misunderstandings;" the long unnoted, 
but most pathetic dramas of its every-day 
sorrows; the problem, delicate, subtle, com- 
plicated, worked out in ordinary homes and 
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petty towns^ whose tale no historian has written^ 
until some gifted man or woman comes^ and 
creates the fiction which (as Aristotle said) is 
*' truer than history/' 

((?) Nor is much gained^ on the whole, by 
novels written directly in a theological and 
controversial interest. We all know the Jesuit 
who charms and refutes, the Jesuit who charms 
and is refuted, throughout the pages — some- 
times dreary, and sometimes sparkling— of a 
religious novelette. Such weapons are apt to 
explode in unexpected directions; the Pro- 
testant tale has a tendency to make Soman 
Catholics, and the Roman Catholic tale a 
tendency to make Protestants. Yet exceptions 
are to be made. The almost forgotten novel of 
^' Tremaine'' produced a distinct influence upon 
the superficial deistic tone of fifty years ago, 
and received the acknowledgments of Southey 
and Copleston. It would be ungrateful not to 
thank one, at least, whose name is dear to the 
English Church. Still, with such honoured 
exceptions, it may be said that the novel con- 
fessedly of this world, is often loftier and purer 
than that which is professedly of the next. 

III. I venture to offer some practical principles 
to guide us in giving our judgment on sensa- 
tional literature. 
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1. In the drama. 

It is the high function of tragedy — as the 
great heathen critic teaches us — to purify the 
soul. Tragedy should be ''a concentrated 
idealized delineation of sorrow and suffering.^' 
But it should, if worthy of the name, purify the 
soul by acting upon its deeper springs of love, 
sympathy, and fear. 

2. In poetry. 

Milton's words are as a beacon against sensa- 
tionalism. *' The true art of poetry is not the 
mere prosody of a verse ; but that sublime art 
which in Aristotle's Poetics, in Horace, and the 
Italian commentaries of Tasso and others, teaches 
what the laws are of a true epic poem, what of 
a dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is. 
Those instructed in this will soon perceive what 
despicable creatures our common rhymers and 
playmakers be, and understand what religious, 
what glorious and magnificent use might be 
made of poetry, both in Divine and human 
things.'' It is high time for us to ask the poet 
what he is singing, as well as how he sings it. 
Ingenious rhymes, measures of ahnost impossible 
difficulty exquisitely overcome, are no atonement 
for deliberate immorality, impudent blasphemy, 
spasmodic histories of lust and murder. 

3. As to novels—^ 
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(a) It will be well for younger readers to 
remember that few of the sensational novels of 
the season are so deep, or so " clever/^ as they 
seem to be. There is, indeed, nothing so subtle 
or diflScult as the analysis of human sentiment — 
the distinguishing those threads which are 
interwoven in the marvellous contexture of a 
human soul. I do not deny that some sensation 
novels or some portions of many of them, 
exhibit the quality. But they are distinguished 
by two characteristics, caricature of individuals, 
and physical description. Now, mere individual 
delineations^ mere merciless photographs of 
living persons, are not the highest forms of art. 
It was Lord Lytton's opinion that such 
representations are inartistic in proportion as 
they are purely individual^ and contain no 
additional elements of universal human nature. 
And there is nothing so easy as descriptions of 
the human form. The full eyes, the marble brow, 
the auburn or raven hair, the temples with 
their blue veins, the flushing throat, the 
lips laid upon the heated hair, the perpetual 
comparison of wicked beauty to the snake, — all 
this, however largely done, is poor stuff and not 
quite new. Such writers mistake the body for 
the soul. 

{h) A second mode of reducing within proper 
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bounds the admiration of the young for sensa- 
tion novels is to induce them to read and con- 
trast such a novelist as Sir Walter Scott. To 
compare the beautiful fiend in a bigamy story 
with Bebecca in " Ivanhoe " is a valuable lesson 
indeed. A great foreign historian/ lying upon 
his couch paralyzed and almost blind, having 
requested to hear ^' Ivanhoe '^ once again, dic- 
tated almost immediately some sentences, which 
I willingly quote: — ''There is, in this novel, 
one character which efiaces all the rest, and to 
which the reader is drawn, by an irresistible 
sympathy ; it is that of Bebecca, the daughter 
of Isaac, the Jew of York. Bebecca is the 
type of that moral greatness which is developed 
in the soul of the world's weak and oppressed 
ones, when they feel that there is something in 
them better than their fortunes. All of calm 
dignity that ever dwelt in the soul of a Cato or a 
Sidney is joined in her to the simple quietude, to 
the unmurmuring patience, to the touching power 
of suffering, which is the attribute of woman. . . 
This character, so far above our nature, is brought 
within its range by the author with such perfect 
art, is introduced so naturally upon the scene, 
where it is developed — that, ideal though it be, 

* M. Thierry. 
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we are drawn on until we believe in it, and feel 
ourselves growing greater as we believe/^ What 
scene of falsetto pathos, of sanguinary excite- 
ment, of morbid analysis, of unwholesome pas- 
sion, can compare with Jeanie Deans^ pleading 
with the Queen for her sister's life ; with the 
storm in the ^^ Antiquary ;'' with the grotesque- 
ness and visionary horror of Bedgauntlet^s 
death, and the magic beauty of the picture of 
Claverhouse in the tale of Wandering Willie ; 
with the calm and perfect pathos of the death 
of Sir Henry Lee ? I do not know that English 
Churchmen may not recognize a higher achieve- 
ment in Scott. It has been claimed, and not 
imjustly, for a great writer — ^not long since 
taken from us — that he taught the preachers of 
the day that practical Benevolence was a part 
of their message to mankind. And, unques- 
tionably, the social victories of Romance are 
very real. Those air-drawn creations have 
written deep lines in law, and filled society and 
Parliament with their spirit. The Reform of 
the Poor Laws, the ameliorated condition of 
Lunatics and Debtors, the Factory Acts, may 
be almost directly connected with the names of 
three novelists. Landlords and capitalists first 
distinctly recognized many salutary truths 
through the incisive epigrams of a writer of 
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romance^ and not^ except as vague and general 
platitudes^ from the lips of the preacher of 
righteousness/ I helieve that Sir Walter 
Scott conveyed to a whole generation a sense of 
the soothing and sober character of the English 
Prayer Book before Keble; and prepared the 
way for the influences which have raised so 
many cathedrals from the dust of their decay. 

(c) But I have two lessons to draw which are 
yet more practical. 

(1) Of some admittedly extremely sensation 
novels edition after edition is printed. But 
editions of novels do not drop down from the 
clouds. Their writers do not write out of the 
very superfluity of naughtiness for the purpose 
of doing harm. 

The truth is, that there is a prurient class of 
readers who want a sensation novel, too often 
because it is a thinly-veiled indecency. They 
order the book from the circulating library, and 
the book is incomplete without this part of its 
contents. It is a case of demand and supply. 

What is this but to say to those who hold a 
fluent and a facile pen, who want gold, and 
have the talent to get it : — Go to ! tell us in 

* Let me refer to a thouglitftil and interesting article 
upon Political Novels by Mr. Escott in Fraser's Magazine 
for April, 1874. 
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piquant language, set out with the richness of 
eloquence and of imagery, stories of lust and 
blood, of bigamy and murder. Bake out from 
the scandals of society, from the unwholesome 
whispers of wicked old men and wickeder old 
women of the world, from the records of the 
Divorce Court, the things which twenty years 
ago English women did not talk of at all. 
Where people are not ripe for this, keep them 
upon the edge of sin ; put before them the 
analysis of some heart quivering with tempta- 
tion, and fascinate them by the strange music 
and beauiy of its burning whispers and its pas- 
sionate eyes. Let the exciting lines swim under 
our eyes — ay, and those of our sisters and 
daughters — until they be literally "fiill of 
adultery .^^ — ^And then, when some evil fruit 
appears from this fatal seed, you say with a 
sigh worthy of the hjrpocritical utterer of moral 
commonplaces drawn by the pencil of Dickens, 
"It is very sad. These sensation novels have 
corrupted us.'' — Take care that posterity does 
not say, take care that it be not said by a more 
awful voice on that day when the tangled lines 
of the open books shall read themselves off in 
the seven-fold light before the Great White 
Throne : " You who read these books— you who 
formed a consenting, applauding, purchasing 
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part of the public, who bought the pens of 
these women and men at an enormous price ; 
you dare to say the sensation novelists cor- 
rupted you ! , . . Offences must come ; but 
woe to him by whom the offence cometh ! 
The sensation novelists did not corrupt you. It 
was you who corrupted them ! ^' 

(:^) But I must come yet closer to your con- 
science : I have spoken to you as purchasers ; I 
must speak to you as readers. 

No one will deny that we are responsible for 
our own companions. If we choose bad com- 
panions, and fall through them, we have brought 
about our own fall. 

Well, then, the companions, whom you go 
out of your way to select, for whose society, 
during the weary hours of a railway journey, 
you are willing to pay, to whom you turn again 
and again for amusement, are you entirely free 
from responsibility as regards these ? There are 
parts of books and newspapers which every man 
and woman who longs to be pure in heart would 
give much never to have read. The burning 
touch of that lascivious imagination which has 
spoken to you for a few hours will not pass 
away when you dash the book down. It has 
made a blister, and left a cicatrice, which 
nothing can heal. The things of which you 
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have been told^ the words of passion hissed into 
your ear, as if by the hot breath of a clever 
wicked man or woman, do not die away. They 
are forgotten for a time, but you will hear them 
again and again ; you will never be sure to be 
rid of them, until you are in that quiet place 
where the ear is filled with dust and the eye 
with darkness. There are hearts among us 
ulcerated or broken by sinful passions. There 
are souls tried with awful temptations. There 
are natures, corroded with hateful thoughts, that 
seem to have been injected into every pore of the 
moral being. I am convinced that all might be 
traced back to a wicked play, a wicked novel, a 
wicked poem. When you take up one of these 
things, ask your own conscience — Am I so 
strong or pure that I can afibrd to read 
this? There is other wine than that which 
comes from the grape, of which, as it seethes 
and tosses its scented bubbles in the glass, it 
may be said, *^At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder. Thine 
eyes shall behold strange women, and thine 
heart shall utter perverse things.^' Sensation- 
alism in literature runs parallel almost along the 
whole line with St. Pau?s list of the works of 
the flesh: ^^ Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, witchcraft (poisoning), hatred. 
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and the rest. The pen is only an implement 
doing duty for the tongue. There are sensation 
poems and novels^ addressed to that lust of the 
flesh which remaineth even in the regenerate, 
whose fitting emblem would be that dreadful 
counterpart of the symbol of Pentecost— :a 
^' tongue set on fire of hell.'' 

There is one other observation with which I 
shall close this part of my address. It is of 
importance that the ardour of youth should 
perceive the hollowness of certain current sensa- 
tional theories as to the literary and artistic 
heroes of sensationalism. 

That theory is false and mischievous which 
represents the child of genius as a being above 
common moral rules, a thing of impulses from 
heaven or otherwise, without industry or regu- 
larity. It is not the teaching of a Puritan, but 
of Diderot, that even the painter's work is 
deteriorated by his life. Speaking of a painter 
of talent, he says, "Degradation of taste, of 
colour, of composition, of design, has followed, 
step by step, the depravation of his character. 
What must the artist have on his canvas? 
That which he has in his imagination ? What 
can he have in his imagination ? That which 
he has in his life ?" The noblest passages in 
Don Juan " are marred by the sudden sneer 
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with whicli the profligate imagination turns 
upon its higher self. Richard Savage and 
Edgar Allan Poe represent the highest point 
which a poet^ working upon the sensational 
theory, is likely to attain. The man, who has 
force and genius enough to perform any work 
of transcendent excellence, is possessed by a 
vearnms: after an unattained and unattainable 
ideal. He mmt toil; and toil is generally 
moralizing. The star of the Ideal scarcely ever 
shone out full and clear before the eye of any 
soul who had not searched for her carefully, 
almost with tears. True genius is not apt to be 
eccentric or haggard. Feverish debauchery, the 
access of delirium tremens^ is inconsistent with 
it. Inspiration, no doubt, is apparently capri- 
cious. It is our hap to find the moments, which 
are called haj^y^ because there is no clock by 
which we can keep an appointment with them. 
But there is one indispensable condition for 
inspiration, which will not, indeed, ensure it, 
but without which it will never come. When 
the preliminaries are completed, when the educa- 
tion is over, when the brain and hand have done 
enough in the way of preparation — ^then genius 
writes the lines which the world will not will- 
ingly let die ; and paints, or carves, or speaks, 
with a masterful spontaneousness. But it is 
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the spontaneousuess of a second and disciplined 
nature. The orator is made. The master of 
style has formed and fashioned his implements. 
Until that is done^ extempore writing is as 
pointless as extempore speaking. Even the 
poet, whose gift comes more directly to him — 
who might appear neither to toil nor spin — 
whose creative exuberance seems innate — is 
using materials which have been laid up by 
careful processes. Shakespeare must have 
watched the bees, and learned the grtot leading 
principles of human society, before he could 
have drawn out the marvellous analogy from* 
the bee — 

Those singing masons bnildiiig roofs of gold. 

No considerable speech was ever delivered but 
by a man who knew its subject-matter well 
enough, at least, to catch its more passionate 
expressions, and to present it to others with 
clearness and animation. And so inspiration 
does not drive forth the artist panting and 
dishevelled. It is not his irregularity which is 
the condition of his inspiration, though the two 
things may, of course, co-exist.* 



• I owe mucli of tbis section to recollections of an ad- 
mirable chapter in L'Ev^que, " Science du Beau." 

H 
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lY. But I must remind you that sensation- 
alism intrudes into a higher sphere — religion. 

1. Thus^ it has been truly remarked ^ that Pan- 
theism is a religion of verbal sensationalism. A 
jargon of ambigpaous and ambitious phrases has 
been picked up by many firom the earlier 
writings of a man of consuramate genius. In- 
stead of Almighty God, we have singular para- 
phrases which remind us of the Gnostics of old. 
Where a Christian, or even a Theist, would use 
reverently ''the glorious and fearful name^^ God, 
we have the Abysses, the Silences, the Eternities, 
the Immensities. I am thankful to say that 
the thinker, to whom I have referred, now 
writes — ^Almighty God. 

In this respect Pantheism is sensational ; it 
exalts and inflates ; and one of the debts which 
we owe to a dogmatic creed is that it humbles 
us. As we look &om our window at the moun- 
tains, swathed with billowy folds of mists, 
they seem reduced more nearly to our level. 
When they are dear, the top towers fiwr above 
us. Eeligion with a creed is the mountain with 
the mist off. The dogma, the definite concep- 
tion, abases us. It restrains our soaring pride 
within the adamantine barrier of a defined exac- 

' By a writer in the 8pect<Uor in tho course of January 
last. 
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titude. We axe vain of conceptions, which, if 
they are great, are shadowy, and if they are un- 
meaning, sound as if they were sublime. We 
admire ourselves for the emotions which are in- 
spired by words which soimd so considerable, 
and stand upright, with head imbowed. But of 
old the faithful prostrated themselves when the 
words were repeated, ''And was made man/' 
and at this day we bow the head as we say, *' I 
believe in Jesus Christ/' 

Pantheism, in this sense, is a sensational 
religion. 

2. If the subject were fully discussed from this 
side, it would lead us to the consideration of two 
questions of vast importance. 

It would involve us in the controversy as to 
the amount of Ritual which is legitimate or 
desirable in the Christian Church — as to the 
degree in which it is profitable, or even proper, 
to stimulate and produce immediate effects by 
services and sermons. It is possible surely to 
preserve a mean in the one case between beauty 
and superstition, in the other between sleep 
and hysteria. Let us not accuse of sensation- 
alism the elevating worship of our Cathedrals, 
the golden commentaries qf Music. The sensa- 
tional bravery of the woman '' arrayed in purple 
and scarlet colour, and decked with gold, and 

H 2 
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precious stones^ and pearls/^ cannot withdraw 
the grant to the Bride^ that ''she should be 
arrayed in fine linen^ clean and white/' If any 
of our preachers can speak to sinful women of 
the love of Jesus until the tears trickle down 
between their jewelled fingers; or make the 
powers of the world to come present, teaching 
us that it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God — a sweet and pleasant 
thing to be at peace with God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord — let us not try to lay a hand 
of ice upon those lips of fire. 

3. Let us not fail, further, to observe, that 
there is a sensationalism of over-statement which 
has produced great evils. 

Li reference to the great verities of the Inspi- 
ration of Holy Scripture and the Atonement of 
our Lord, expressions have been used for the 
purpose of producing immediate effects, which 
have led men to disbelieve the one and to blas- 
pheme the other. To extreme, that is, to sen- 
sational teaching on Predestination, it seems 
probable that we owe the Atheism of the elder 
Mr. Mill, with all its momentous consequences 
upon English thought. Sensational language 
on the depravity of man's nature, and on the 
details of the Eternal Death, has excited many 
prejudices against the Gospel itself. The raw 
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material of heresy is twofold, (1) the intrusion 
of alien elements, (2) the exaggeration of true 
elements. Sensational theology means an ex- 
aggerated truth, that is, heresy; and, in our 
own country, sensational Ritual leads to schism. 

We have an old and interesting specimen of 
sensationalism in the apocryphal Grospels. The 
superhuman dignity, the Divine reserve, the 
sublime carelessness of effect in the Gospels ; the 
tremendous, passionless simplicity ; the monu- 
mental brevity; these seemed cold and ineffec- 
tive to men of undisciplinM imaginations. It 
would be far more telling to fill up the Divine 
silence of the Thirty years : it would bring out 
His grandeur more fully to represent the palm 
tree in the desert bowing over the Infantas head, 
an<} the Idols in the Egyptian Temples crashing 
down before His presence ; to show Him work- 
ing childish miracles, creating sparrows from 
clay, and striking other children dead ; to take 
advantage of His appearance in the Temple, for 
the purpose of displaying His superhuman eru- 
dition. The Apocryphal GKJ^spels are the Gospels 
of Sensationalism. 

Of the unsensational character of the Four 
Gospels we have a witness in every page. 

We compare the narrative of the Ascension 
with that of Christmas. What have we at 
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Christmas? The Son of God is bom into a 
world of sin and sorrow, and begins in a manger 
of humiliation the life which is to close with a 
Crown of shame. Yet the air quivers with 
unearthly anthems, and the angels are stirring 
upon the ladder. What have we at Ascension- 
tide ? The Passion is over ; the victory is wpn ; 
the Hands are lifted up to bless. Surely there 
are songs now. It may have been so ; it may 
have been that God literally '^ went up with a 
merry sound, and the Lord with the voice of the 
trump.'' But, if it were so, the anthem wa& 
.behind the veil; no echoes reached the ears of 
those who stood upon the Mount of Olives. 

If sensationalism had moulded the story, the 
song would have been kept for Ascension : the 
deepest silence of the passionless sky would have 
br^ded round the manger where the new-bom 
King of sorrow was laid by the Virgin Mother. 
Because it is not sensational, there is silence at 
the Ascension, and the Christmas music floats 
up to the Throne of God. 

Y. But sensationalism does not only haunt u& 
in the library, and occasionally pursue us into 
the Church. We trace it in startling leading 
articles as we unfold a newspaper, in accoimts 
of interviews with murderers, and' exciting 
descriptions of the bodies of celebrated persons 
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after death. We find it in the very punetaation 
of some pages^ in lines of asterisks, in doubled 
or trebled notes of admiration, in abstract terms 
beginning with capital letters. It literally 
demands for itself human victims, by calling for 
performances whose zest Ues in their danger, 
where the exhibitor may fall fifty feet upon the 
floor, or be lacerated by a lion. It utters its 
arguments in the senate, and arranges* political 
melodramas. It exhibits pictures in the gallery ; 
it sings for us to the accom|)animent of Wagner's 
music ; it meets us in society. For there is a 
sensationalism of manner and of dress. Though 
each soul be curtained off from every other by a 
veil of flesh, yet trifles tell us more of the 
mysteries within than we are apt to suspect. 
A shadow of impurity, vulgarity, insolence, 
ostentation, may gather within the circle of a 
bonnet. The tiny and towering heel of a boot 
may be an adverse witness. The cut and 
colour of the hair may tell too fatally that the 
blighting finger of the world has been laid upon 
a young spirit that ought to belong to the Holy 
Jesus. 

YI. I have attempted to describe sensation- 
alism, and to follow it in some of its manifesta- 
tions. 

In art, it is the apery of genius. It attempts 
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to produce effects by implements that are illicit^ 
or violent, or unworthy. 

In life, it is an intellectual and moral hysteria, 
self-centered. It is born of vanity and selfish- 
ness. Whatever it does it looks round for 
applause. Its existence is a long thirst for 
admiration. Its issue is such terrible littleness 
as that of the dying actor who called for a 
mirror to look upon his ghastly face, and asked 
why he could not thrill an audience with its 
dreadM pallor in the character of Tiberius. It 
springs from the lower element in man's nature, 
"the flesh,'' and appeals to its meretricious 
standards, it« gaudy tastes, its ignoble 
curiosities. 

Faithlessness is at its root. Sensationalism 
has no faith in Truth. It will not trust God to 
work out His own will in His own way. It has 
no faith in Beauty. It multiplies the River of 
God in its petty mirrors. It improves the 
effect of the Eternal City, and the blue sty over 
it, by an illumination of rockets. It adds effect 
to the stem and naked outlines of an Eternal 
Creed by patches of gaudy colour. There is a 
sense in which the prophet's maxim applies to 
true art as well as true religion : '^ He that 
believeth shall not make haste." In proportion 
as our souls live by faith, and subdue the flesh to 
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the spirit ; as a nation rises from the slough of 
materialism to a higher life; the words that 
find a way to their heart of hearts are not those 
that remind them of the strain of Lamech^ — or 
which might have conveyed the response of 
Lamech's wives — but those which are pitched 
upon the same key as the Magnificat of Mary. 
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FOEEIGN TRAVEL. 

*' The earth is the Lord's, and all that therein is ; the 
compass of the world, and thej that dwell therein."— Ps. 
xxiv. 1. 

The object of the present course of Sermons 
lias been^ I suppose^ to bring home to the 
thoughts and consciences of the hearers the 
special conditions surrounding that particular 
form of high civilization under which they are 
passing their lives, and going through that 
trial of character and behaviour which under 
the most varied and contrasted shapes all men 
have to meet. The great and familiar facts of 
our at^tual life have been disengaged from the 
generalities under which they are usually spoken 
of in the pulpit ; they have been named as we 
name them in our ordinary conversation and in 
less sacred places, and have been boldly sub- 
jected to the severe testing of being confronted 
with the moral and religious principles which 
we acknowledge as Christians. The time in 
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which we live is rife, for many of us, with new 
gifts, abounds withjiew fields of enterprise and 
enjoyment, opens^ the most varied directions for 
intellectual and imaginatpive activity: no graver 
question can be asked than how all this shall 
be harmonized with the Divine ideal of life left 
us in the New Testament; not only how all 
these things can be made safe for a Christian, 
but how they can be made to strengthen, adorn, 
elevate his spiritual nature. They are con- 
demned at once if they cannot do this : they 
are condemned at once, if in that discipline of 
which they are part, they cannot do much to 
fit thd children of time for the tasks and the 
ministries of eternity. But to show the office 
which they discharge in this manifold and 
continual discipline, to show that with all their 
mischiefs and risks, which are obvious, unde- 
niable, and great, they can yet be wisely and 
nobly used, and that without them men would 
turn out ;eaker and more poorly famished, 
when the shadows shall have passed away, and 
all that man was really made for is revealed — 
this has been the purpose of these lectures, in 
various separate departments of our .modem 
social condition. 

I have in my turn to speak to you of what 
is one of the most marked features of our modern 
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life, the habits which have g^own up in conse- 
qaence of the vastly increased facilities, in our 
times, of movement and communication between 
different countries. I have to speak of ''Foreign 
Travel/' The series of subjects in which it has 
a place limits the way of considering it. I 
speak of foreign travel as it has become part 
of the customary manner of life with great 
classes of people ; not as it is with the explorer, 
or the man of business, or the missionary, or 
the student in some particular department of 
inquiry, physical, political, moral — an enterprise 
having its definite and separate object; nor 
even as it used to be regarded, the complement 
and finish of a man's education; but foreign 
travel, as one of the advantages which the 
changes of time have made common and familiar 
to leisure and competence, one of the new 
openings of our day to knowledge, enjoyment, 
and recreation. Thousands travel now for one 
who travelled in our fathers' days ; regions and 
places are easily visited which were out of reach 
except to the adventurous and the patient ; we 
travel as a matter of course, as we take our 
holiday as a matter of course. Such a vast and 
signal addition to the resources and opportuni- 
ties of life deserves more consideration than we 
always give to it. 
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The subject seems naturally to break itself 
into two parts : 1. What ought foreign travel to 
do for us^ as part of our ordinary and customary 
manner of life ? and, 2. What ought we to do, 
what ought we to watch against, that it may 
have its '' perfect work/^ and that we may gain 
from it what it ought to yield ? 

1. What ought foreign travel to do for us? 
The life of this great city, the life of English 
society, which it reflects in its most energetic 
and concentrated form, present the two salient 
aspects of toil and pleasure — toil, the most 
severe and unremitting — pleasure, the most 
varied and absorbing. I speak not of the 
special character of either, how they are con- 
trolled by other influences and affected by aims 
and rules out of themselves. But they are the 
two gr^at facts which meet us all day long 
here. And what travel does is this ; it inter- 
rupts both. 

Of all breaks in the course and tenor of our 
lives, except the breaks of disaster and death, 
it is the most abrupt and emphatic. We pass 
across 5ur own border, and all is new and 
different. Language is new. Nothing has 
such an unconscious yet powerful influence 
in making us feel that we are living continu- 
allv under the same set of conditions, as hear 
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ing in every one's mouthy and all day long, the 
same familiar words and speech. We start and 
look round us, if by chance the spell is broken 
by hearing as we pass by in the street a foreign 
language. And the sensation of istrangeness is 
of course much greater when, instead of what we 
are accustomed to, we find every one round us, 
in the smallest matters as well as the greatest, 
taking for granted an entirely novel, and perhaps 
unknown and perplexing instrument of speech ; 
when we find ourselves, it may be, absolutely 
cut off from our feUo^-men in the commonei 
intercourse, by the snapping of a link of which 
we were hardly conscious till it was broken ; 
when, even if we are acquainted with the lan- 
guage, it costs us distinct thought and effort to 
&ame our own words, to catch the imaccus- 
tomed sound and phrase in reply; when we 
hear a language, which we consider it an achieve- 
ment of skill and industry to have mastered^ 
and which we pride ourselves on as a peculiar 
possession and accomplishment of our scholar- 
ship, sounding all about us from the mouths of 
the ignorant, the poor, the little children. But 
this is not the chief break and change. Our 
condition is changed. Here, at home, we have 
our well-known place, our recognized relations 
to the persons and the system and the society 
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around us^ our business^ our subordination^ our 
varied ties and bonds with all we see^ those 
whom we know, and those who know us. All 
At once, we are whirling about like unconnected 
atoms in a system as vast and organized as our 
own, but in which we have neither part nor lot, 
nor function nor interest ; nothiiig to bind us to 
it or assign our position ; touching it and in 
it, but nowhere of it; without home of our own 
in it, without name or recognition, without 
citizenship, aliens to the laws,' the social 
habits, probably the common religion of the 
<50untry, — kingdom, or republic, or empire, — 
in which we are wayfarers or sojourners. 
Again, it is a change in our social station; 
some, of course, carry this with them where 
they go, but for the most part the distinctions 
which were sharp and marked at home, become 
confused abroad ; a new set of understandings 
arise ; whoever we are, gpreat or small, we are 
lost in the crowd, and, except occasionally or 
accidentally, find ourselves all on a level. And 
our manner of life changes, perhaps is abso- 
lutely reversed; we have, it may be, to 
rough it, and put up with rude invasions of 
our ordinary ways, with the abandonment of 
habitual appliances of life; our own artificial 
habits have to give wayto other artificial ones; 
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fashions are altered^ and the rules of inter- 
course ; very often a simpler manner of living, 
coarseness and personal hardship^ are the price 
and only condition of our travel. And, mean- 
while, the whole external scene round us 
changes. All that outward look of things 
which had become the accustomed frame of 
our life, and met our eyes every day, has dis- 
appeared — the face of the earth, the cities and 
homes of men, the outlines of the landscape, 
the light and aspect of the sky ; and the change 
is all the more marked and impressive, because 
we have not, as at home, the current affairs and 
interests of life to fill the chief place in our 
thoughts, and we are at leisure to notice and 
attend to all that is strange and different about 
us, as it passes, perhaps, in rapid succession, 
day after day, and with every kind of variation, 
before our eyes. 

Now it seems to me that in this marked and 
complete break in our way of life — ^marked and 
complete for the time, but not violent and pain- 
ful — ^there is a great opportunity. In our life 
of work and business, more so in the life of 
amusement and pleasure-seeking, we get into 
grooves ; we get entangled and engrossed, and 
lose our power of reviewing our position, and 
finding our true bearings, and choosing freely 
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our course. Day after day brings the same 
cares^ the same motives, the same rivalries and 
antipathies, the same habits, the same aims. 
We are unable to rise above them — to look at 
them, as it were, from a distance ; our perspec- 
tive is confused or lost. In this unceasing toil, 
in this unceasing excitement, we know, we /eel, 
that there are enormous and formidable tempta- 
tions — temptations all the more grave, that the 
uniformity and constant strong current of cus- 
tom keeps them out of sight, while they are 
acting upon us. We do need, if we are to 
maintain our moral health and power, a pause, 
a rest, for collecting ourselves, for disengaging 
ourselves from the blind round of custom ; and 
such a pause, so salutary, so full of profit, may 
be, if we will use it, the entire reversal of occu- 
pation and custom involved in foreign travel. 
Change of objects and of scenes is a potent 
remedy to the sick mind and body : it may be 
as precious in bracing, elevating, quickening 
our moral nature; in restoring the balance and 
harmony between its elements, in easing and 
restoring the springs which have been strained 
by some exclusive and over-constant pressur^. 

And the refreshment may be so great. JPar, 
indeed, be it from me to suppose, that without 
passing outside our own borders, there may not 

1 
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be found enough and to spare in our English 
homes^ our English landscapes^ our English 
hills, to charm and satisfy, not only with the 
sense of beauty, but of novelty. Our own land, 
our own cities, our own rivers, our own popu- 
lations can well bear searching through, and 
will not be exhausted when we have done. But 
the world is wide and wonderful, " The earth 
is the Lord^s and all that is therein ; the compass 
of the world and they that dwell therein/' It 
reflects the infinite manifoldness of His powers. 
His purposes. His thoughts ; it is the spectacle, 
in each age of time, of the amazing and over- 
powering variety of faculty, and gift, and power, 
ever showing theiiiselves in fresh applications 
and unexpected ways in the race which He has 
made to dwell here. It is a spectacle worth 
becoming acquainted with. Noble and beautiful 
as is that which we have at home, there is great- 
ness which is not ours, there is beauty which is 
denied to us, there are endowments, there are 
achievements which we n^ust not pretend to. 
But from God they came, and they are God's, as 
ours are. We may maie them in a measure 
our own, but we must go out of ourselves to 
do so. Foreign travel is like the opening to us 
of a new literature, in its unknown ideas, its 
Tinimagined powers and aims. The po^t has 
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reversed the analogy ; he has used the explorer^s 
joy, as wheti Cortez 'first '^stared at the 
Pacific/'— 

" Silexit, upon a. peak in Barien," 

to express the image of his own wondering glad- 
ness, when the great domains of poetry where 
Homer ruled were first made known to him/ 
But it is as true to say that the varied trains of 
sui'prise and interest excited hy a first acquaint- 
ance with a great work of genius, or a first intro- 
duction into the truths of a new science, repre- 
sent the effect of a living and personal contact 
with scenes and manners and men which are 
unlike ours. We become in a fresh measure 
alive to the narrowness of our past horizon, we 
find it widening and widening onwards, with 
new disclosures, with hitherto unconceived 
possibilities, with enlarged experience and 
quickened curiosity and altered points of view. 
A man turns a new page in his life when he 
finds himself actually face to face with what he 
has heard of and imagined, and knows perhaps 
familiarly in books, but now for the first time 
beholds in its completeness, with its real sur- 
roundings, its real atmosphere, as one connected 
whole. It may be things, it may be men ; but 

^ Keats' Sonnet on Chapman's *' Homdr." 

I 2 
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he understands that he has that which, whether 
for knowledge or for delight^ nothing but pre- 
sence could have given him. He has gained 
a new possession ; he has gained that which 
enables him to put in new and authentic touches 
into his picture of the world ; to strengthen, to 
correct, to amplify his thoughts of its realities. 
He has gained new bonds of interest, it may be 
of sympathy, with his kind, with this earth, his 
dwelling-place; he has formed new relations 
with human minds and characters; he has 
formed new ties with new places, and has come, 
perhaps, to feel for them* an affection akin to 
that of home. He has gained that which he 
could gain no other way, a first-hand know- 
ledge of the magnificence, the scale, the lavish 
variety, the charms, the strangeness of nature — 
of the manifold ways in which men, who are 
alive with us now, live their life and direct their 
course, and fashion their social order and the por- 
tion of the world allotted to them, and use their 
gifts, and mark their passage through time. To 
have seen with our eyes the river of Egypt and 
the remains of its mysterious civilization ; to have 
seen with our eyes the hills of Galilee, and the 
golden-hued columns of the broken Parthenon, 
lind the splendour in decay of imperial cities, 
the Old and the New Rome ; to have become 
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acquainted with what makes up the daily life of 
a strange community^ its peculiar customs^ its 
common sights, the faces of its people ; the forms 
of nature, the inventions of art, the governing 
passions, the fixed pursuits, the characteristic 
ideas, social, political, religious, which sway the 
minds of millions ; or again, to have known what 
nature can be, in her greatness and strength, in 
her stability and vast calm, in her terrors which 
never visit us here,|in her luxuriance and glory 
which here she austerely withholds from us, her 
floods and endless plains, her mountain peaks 
her Atlantic waves, her tropical storms, her per- 
petual ice-fields ; to have had our eyes rest on 
all these things in their own homes, as part, 
natural and harmonious, of that stage to which 
we for the moment were transferred from our 
familiar places; this is to have passed into a 
new level of life, to have the veil so far removed 
which hangs between our limited sight and 
feeble imagination, and the vast and wonderful 
facts of the existing world. Nor is it necessary 
in order to gain this sense of things beyond 
ourselves, that we should be ever searching for 
unvisited fields of travel. The world is always 
new to those who have eyes to see and minds 
to think ; and the most beaten track will never 
be vidgarized by the crowd, will never lose 
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whatever it has of intrinsic charm and value^ 
will furnish fresh and increasing interest at each 
repeated visit, if only we bring with us the 
sympathy, and the alertness of observation, 
without which all travel is vain. And there is 
this about those days when we are allowed, 
perhaps, some new and striking insight into the 
great things the world is full of; that the 
charm and delight are not confined to the 
moment. They form for us a treasure of re- 
membrance ; nay, they come back to us, it may 
be, in their force and meaning, when the present 
vision has passed away. Perhaps at the time 
we were not able to compass and reduce to order 
the impressions pouring in upon us. It is after- 
reflection which drives them home, which makes 
them our own for good, which makes us under- 
stand that we were deeply moved, when we 
thought we were only gazing. We knew it 
not, perhaps, when we were going through 
some new experience, or hearing some unac- 
customed voice, when some wonder of nature 
or genius was shown to us; we were dull, or 
weary, or confused; but afterwards it turns 
out to have been a turning-point in our 
mental or spiritual history. In these, as it has 
been said of higher things, ^^we feel at the 
time^^ — feel without knowing all we do feel 
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at the time — '^ we reason and recognize after- 
wards/^ ^ 

j?%i*, travel may do for us — ^for ns, to whom it 
is something secondary and incidental^ not^ as it 
is to the discoverer, the scope and work of his life. 
It is a break and interruption and temporary 
<3hange ; an interruption to us in that world, of 
which here it is eminently true that — 

" Late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers." 

It is d healthy interruption ; it is a fruitful 
interruption ; which refreshes, and if we will, 
purifies, by giving for the time, a fresh direction 
to interest, and a fresh aim to effort. It opens 
to us the opportunity of turning to simpler 
-enjoyments, ^^ to nobler loves, and nobler cares.'' 
Into the prosaic round of life, it brings in 
something of the romantic, the adventurous, 
the unforeseen; into our monotony of com- 
fort, it brings the discipline of slight trials of 
patience and endurance, of slight surrenders of 
«ase, of slight loss of importance. And it may 
furnish us not only with many pleasant hours 
as they come, but with a store of delightful and 
precious remembrances, which shall come back 
upon us in the dust and heat of business to en- 

' Newman's Secmone, vol. iv. Serm. xvii. 
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lighten and cheer, in the eoufusion and whirl of 
excitement to calm and warn. 

2. I pass to the other part of my subject : 
what ought we to do, that the opportunities of 
travel may not be thrown away ? Three things 
seem to me to impair and spoil the eSect of travel, 
both as a recreation and a discipline : (1) frivolity 
and careless, aimless ignorance ; (2) the opposite 
faults of unjust dislikes, and unreal sympathies ; 
and (3) there is the loosening of the bands of 
self-control, and the evil of forgetting, in the 
bustle and novelty round us, our recognized 
standard of duty and right. 

1. There is the danger of frivolity ; and many 
who are not frivolous at home, think that they 
have nothing to do but to be frivolous abroad. 
And it is melancholy to see how in the presence 
of the grandest and noblest spectacles, people 
may stand and gaze with eyes which cannot see, 
and minds unconscious of the interest before 
them. There may be good in the mere change 
of scene. But where there is so much more to 
be had of present and of permanent gain, it is a 
shame when from mere idleness and want, of 
thought this gain is thrown away. Lazy, un- 
intelligent travelling, is like lazy reading ; in 
reading, what we learn and what delights us, is 
in proportion to what we bring of our own : 
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^'we receive, but what we give/' the page 
which is flat and without meaning to the un- 
prepared mind, or to the uncongenial or un- 
awakened mood, comes out in light and power 
to the quickened thought which meets it half 
way. And so among these new and unaccus- 
tomed scenes, in which we often feel ourselves 
so stupid and out of tune that we can notice 
nothing but the most contemptible trivialities, 
it is we, not they, that are in fault. We have 
come to them with listless and vacant minds, 
without having taken any trouble to fit our- 
selves for our new experience, without know- 
ing what to look for, what wealth of interest 
underlies the bare sights which meet our eye, 
or what other minds have seen and felt and 
thought there. And we have no excuse. Books 
cannot take the place of travel, but they may add 
indefinitely to the value and the opportunities 
of travel. Where formerly people saw nothing, 
or nothing but vaguely and imperfectly, our 
generation may see, if it will. The great fea- 
tures of nature, the rocks and the mountains, 
the waters and the clouds, have been in a 
manner newly disclosed to us ; — the keen and 
disceniing eyes of genius have studied them, 
and by painting and eloquent commentary 
our teachers have opened our eyes also. The 
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masters of natural science^ the historians^ the 
poets^ are all there to help us ; and they will 
tell us^ too, that the man who goes abroad with 
his own special questions to pursue^ and points of 
interest to watch, — ^who under the outward 
pomp and grand irregularity of nature traces its 
hidden and constant laws, or its mysterious 
affinities with human feeling, — who passes be- 
yond what he sees and admires to what men 
have done there, to the course of an eventful 
history, or the growth of a poUty, or the 
characteristics of a social state, — is as far above 
the crowd of his fellow-travellers, in the no- 
bleness and keenness of his enjoyment, as the 
eye which understands is above the eye which 
knows no meaning in what it sees. Unless 
we come with something serious even in our 
play, unless we come with minds capable of 
being stirred, ready to be enlightened and 
widened, able to investigate and interpret 
and assimilate what is presented to our ex- 
perience, the question must often be asked of 
us, when we find ourselves in famous places, 
or among the marvels of nature — ^' What 
are you doing here, idling, trifling, wasting 
time, where all is so out of proportion with your 
trifling, and rebukes it, — where yoii are come 
to visit scenes where men have been in earnest^ 
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have done or have suffered — where God has so 
displayed His glory and His awfulness ? Why 
not have stayed at home^ if you came only for 
vanity and aimless lounging ; if you came not 
to meet what you knew would meet you here, 
and honestly to do your best to recognize 
it?^' 

2. We miss what we might gain, or we spoil 
it, by our want of equity, or by our ill-informed 
and hasty sympathy : by our want of care and 
consideration in our comparisons and our judg- 
ments. We start with the natural illusion, but 
yet it is an illusion, that our standard is the 
standard for all the world. We find ourselves 
thrown among people whose whole experience of 
life, whose memories, whose associations, whose 
habitual thoughts on the deepest and gravest 
matters of human life, are widely different from 
our own. And we make one of two mistakes. 
The most common, naturally, is one of dislike 
and contempt. I know few things more pain- 
ful than the way in which Englishmen some- 
times forget in a foreign land, the right of its 
inhabitants to their own ways, their own cus- 
toms, it may be, their own fashions. We forget 
the great saying of the large-hearted Apostle, 
^^ that God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men ta dwell upon the face of all the earth«^' 
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We forget that they are at home in the land 
which God gave them, as He gave us ours ; and 
that we are there, simply for our own pleasure, 
and not because they want us. And so we miss 
what it might do us much good to study, the 
special gifts, the special perfections, of power, of 
intellect, of moral quality, of character and 
temper, which God has bestowed on them in 
contrast to our own — some in which they leave 
us far behind, and show a nobler ideal and 
more refined standard. And further we forget, 
very often, that these foreigners who are so 
unlike ourselves, belong, as much as we do, 
to the brotherhood of Christian people. They 
are divided from us by ancient, perhaps incurable 
quarrels ; they have grown up under different 
traditions and discipline ; they worship in a way 
which we disapprove and shrink from. But if 
tJiey are blind to the fact, yet we ought not to 
be, that in that Creed, that Prayer, those Sacra- 
ments which make Christendom one, they with 
us and we with them are together : that they 
and we go back to the same sacred and awful 
beginnings, to Pentecost, to Calvary, to Bethle- 
hem : that they belong to Christ our Lord as we 
do, that they die as we do in the hope of His 
Resurrection. But we are so alive to our differ- 
ences, broad and glaring doubtless as many of 
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them are, that we give scarcely a thought to 
our agreement. We pass through their churches 
as if they were little better than idol fanes. 
We stand and look on with cold and almost 
insolent unconcern, on worship which embodies 
the devotion of sincere and fervent hearts, and 
which they, however mistaken, mean and hope 
to be pleasing to Christ. We criticize with easy 
indifference, and without troubling ourselves 
to understand them, not merely coarse supersti- 
tions, but heroic charities and venerable rites, 
which, with whatever accompanying error or 
hurtful usage, have kept before the thoughts 
and the hearts of men the meiJiory of Christ^s 
Passion, through the lands of Europe, and the 
changeful centuries of its history. Or we make 
the opposite mistake, the mistake noted from 
early days by poet and moralist, as a charac- 
teristic national fault ; more respectable, I think, 
in its origin, but as unreasonable and as injuri- 
ous. When we begin to understand their ways, 
their meanings, their feelings, we think that we 
cannot do better than at once to copy them. 
With the same thoughtlessness, the same want 
of justice, with which others impatiently con- 
demn, we assert our superiority to prejudice by • 
indiscriminate admiration and unbalanced sym- 
pathy. We become partisans against ourselves. 
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against the assumptions, the idea^, the f6eling;8> 
the fashions, with which we Were brought ap ; 
partisans, with necessarily partial experience, and 
shallow knowledge, and an essentiallj artificial 
and false attitude of mind. It is not thus, that 
contact with foreign things and men ninst widen 
and enrich our thoughts, whether on literature, 
or manners, or religion: it is not by hasty 
fancies and self-willed imitlktions that we are to 
correct the enormous fault of self-complacency. 
To be true to ourselves, and to what We have of 
good and noble, is not to be confounded with 
prejudice. What we owe to those among whom 
we are strangers, is respect and justice : respect, 
from a sense of the smallness of our knowledge 
and power of judging, and from allowance to be* 
made for the vast differences of taste and habit 
among men; justice, because where there i» 
good, where there is superioriiy, we are bound 
to recognize it, and we are bound to refuse the 
evil and approve the good. If deeper sym- 
pathies are to come, let them come with larger 
and more cautious acquaintance, naturally, 
gradually, reasonably, not as an unreasoning 
revolt against unreasoning dislikes. But cer- 
tainly it is not they who depreciate what is their 
own, the familiar blessings and ezcellence£^ 
which they know, and which have made. thorn: 
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what they are, who can justly set a value on the 
good things of others. 

3. And lastly, there is the danger accom- 
panying all intermission in the ordinary habits 
of life. We are tempted to give ourselves the 
privilege of a larger and unwonted liberty. 
And in the hurry and bustle of novel ways, 
we lose our bearings ; we let ourselves be dis- 
tracted and confused by the crowding and 
changefolness of our impressions ; we allow our 
vigilance over ourselves to be put to sleep ; we 
accept as inevitable a dissipation and indolence 
of mind, of which we should be ashamed at 
home. It is a perilous thing to most of us, to feel 
ourselves out of the control of our accustomed 
restraints, with everything removed that insen- 
sibly reminded us of law and duty and personal 
obligation ; to feel ourselves suddenly cast loose 
from the orderly system of which we were part, 
having only ourselves to please, with no ties to 
anything about us, with nothing to shame us 
if we misuse our freedom. And further, in the 
break up of habits, and the haste of movement, 
and the rush of new objects, it is difficult to 
keep that power over ourselves, which we need 
in relaxation as well as in work. '^ Heaven is 
as near us by sea as by land,^^ was the intrepid 
sailor^s word in danger : " heaven ib as near us" 
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amid all that dazzles^ or amazes, or repels us in 
a foreign land^ as in an English village; as 
near us in its claims^ its citizenship^ its sanctities, 
its hopes. And woe to us if we forget it ; woe 
to any good or delight of our travel, if we allow 
anything new, anything troublesome, to blot 
out even for a time, what we remember of 
it at home. In whatever way we find it 
most profitable to keep up that remembrance, 
unless we make it a law to ourselves, in one 
manner or another, to recall the truths and 
the prayers by which we live in England, we 
shall come back the worse for our travelling; 
with our reverence for duty blunted and en- 
feebled, with our standards of right deranged, 
with our ideas of truth disturbed and shaken. 
And surely, if we would only collect ourselves, 
if we would only withdraw our minds for a time 
from the importunate claims of visible novelty, 
there is no place where we ought more keenly 
and deeply to feel the presence of the Lord 
whom we worship here, than in some famous 
spot where His Hand has passed in judg- 
ment, or is still open in magnificence and 
beauty ; no place more befitting the seriousness 
of self-judgment and penitence, than when we 
are alone in the solitudes of the sea or the desert 
— no place where the mingled greatness and 
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littleness of man^ and the lov^ and righteous- 
ness of God, prompt more naturally the great 
strains of the Te Deum, than where it may 
sound in concert with the roar of mighty 
torrents, or when the dawn breaks over the 
silence of the everlasting hills. 

And now the question may be asked, What 
has all this to do with Christian preaching ? It 
has this : that any real part of our life ought to 
be part of our Christian life, and that Christian 
teaching is within its proper sphere, when it deals 
with anything that is an important part of the 
discipline, the trial, the opportunity of those with 
whom it has to do. Here is a great depart- 
ment of the lives of thousands. It may be an 
utter waste of time, or it may be time spent to 
the greatest advantage. It has its obvious 
openings and chances for good; it has its 
characteristic dangers and temptations. They 
are things which exist in fact ; they do actually 
make men better or worse — raise them in charac- 
ter or corrupt them. It is not unsuitable to 
this place, to urge on Christians that what they 
do, they should do well — should do wisely and 
not unwisely. No matter that the same thing 
is said by others in other ways, and perhaps 
much better. If the sacredness of a place, or 
the solemnity of a holy hour, could impress more 

K 
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strongly on men, that for all that makes life en- 
joyable and full of blessings, for all that relieves 
its weariness and makes up here for its disap- 
pointments and pain, for all leisure and ea«e 
and light, and greatness and beauty, — for all the 
gifts of God, which the world seizes upon and 
turns to evil — for all this they must give 
account; that in al^this there is a real trial of 
' character and will and purpose, a real train- 
ing, not in phrase or fancy, but by the very 
facts of life, a real means, if they will use it, 
of becoming more fit for service and usefulness, 
each in his vocation and ministry : — if lessons 
which a moralist might give, may be driven 
more home by being spoken under the shadow 
of the Cross, and amid the associations of the 
Lord's Resurrection and Triumph in Heaven, 
the attempt may have been worth making. 

God has been very bountiful to us. *' The 
earth is the Lord^s and the fulness thereof; the 
compass of the world and they that dwell 
therein." Go where we will, we find the 
tokens and reflections of His perfection, the 
traces of His manifold gifts and loving-kindness 
to men. It is but for a short time — the time 
that we are as children . here : but He grudges 
not the varied wonders which delight us, and 
which ought to enlarge and* refine our souls. 
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Can we not be wise enough, strong enough, 
self-commanding enough, pure enough in in- 
tent and heart, to use His great bounty 
without abusing it, to use His gifts for 
the high ends for which they were placed 
within our reach ? May they help us in our 
path to those good things past man^s under- 
standing which He has prepared for those who 
here have learnt to love Him. May they> like 
all His other benefits, prepare us for what we 
were meant for at last, for what flesh and blood 
can never see ; that end of all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, of which it is 
written — '^ Thine eye& shall see the King in His 
beauty: they shall behold the land which is 
very far off/' 
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H. Stobaut, M.A. Limp cloth , 1 
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